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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Sarah Grand’s New Novel, 


THE BETH BOOK. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of «The Heavenly Twins.” 


“*The Beth Book’ is distinctly a notable achievement in fiction. . 
will be the two English novels to attract the most attention and wide 


12MO, CLOTH, $1.50. 


. . *The Christian’ and ‘ The Beth Book’ 
st discussion this year.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“ Written with that charming exuberance and overflow of sympathetic feeling which was the life of ‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ ‘ The Beth Book’ is important 
because it is one of the few intelligent and thoughtful studies of life that have appeared this season. It has humor as well as power, ond borders equally upon 
the comic and on the tragic. One of its most promising and inviti: g features is the intelligent attitude of the author, her close touch and instinctive -ympathy 
with sensitive childhood, and her conscious knowledve of those modes of expression, so little taken into consideration, which are as mortar in the substantial 


building of character. . . 


‘The essence of the whole book is the effort to study ard to trace the evolution of character ; and because the author has done this 


to admiration, her book is asuccess. Moreover, itis written with a masterly command of style, and is so utterly absorbing and so strongly and connectedly 


logival, that the authur’s thought impresses ) ou at every line. 


You skip nothing’ even a reader whom the ——_ —_— of the book failed to hold, would 
erald. 


foliow every incident from sheer pleasure in its vividness, its picturesqueness, and its entertainment.”—Boston 


MISS MONTRESOR'S NEW NOVEL. 
At the Cross-Roads. 


By F. F. Monrrésor, author of ‘‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges,” ‘‘ False Coin or 
True?” ** The One who Looked On,” etc. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Miss Montrésor has the skill in writing of Olive 
Schreiner and Miss Harraden, added to the fullness 
of knowledge of life which is a chief factor in the 
success of George Eliot and Mrs Humphry Ward. 
She is very minute in her analysis of life, and hardly 
ever strikes an obviously false note. As I cannot 
understand how a woman of her age and gentile up- 
bringing could have become personally acquainted 
with the multifold aspects of life which she describes 
80 faithfully, lam compel'ed to put it down to the 
sheer instinct of a great writer. . There is as 
much strength in this book as in a dozen ordinary 
successful novels.” —London Literary World. 


“The story isa delightful one. 1 commend it to 
all my readers who like a strong, cheerful, beauti- 
ful story. It is one of the truly notable books of the 
season.” —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The Freedom of 
Henry Meredyth. 


By M. Hamirton, author of ‘‘ McLeod of 
the Camerons,” ‘A Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance,” etc. No. 230, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


Readers have already learned that this author 
has a happy faculty for the di-covery and the enter- 
taining treatment of themes which are outof the 
common, Her motive in this buok is ingenious and 
the development eye 3 Scenes from London 
fashionable life and from English watering-places 
are presented with an effevtive management of 
lotal color. The story is certain to hold the interest 
of readers. 








R. W. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOK, 
The Mystery of Choice. 


By R. W. Cuampers, author of ‘‘ The Moon- 
maker,’’ ‘‘ The Red Republic,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, special binding, $1.25. 


“Probably Mr. Robert W. Chambers is to-day the 
most promising American writer of fiction of his 
age. . . . ‘The Mystery of Choice’ reveals his 
most delightful qualities at their best. Im- 
agination he has first of all, and it is of a fine 
quality; constant action he achieves without ap- 
parent effort; naturalness, vividness, the power of 
descrir tion, and especially local color, come to him 
like delight in one of those glorious mornings when 
distance seems annihilated.”— Boston Herald. 


““Mr. Chambers’s perception of color and the pic- 


turesque, often phrased in a few short but felicitous| 


sentences. is purely artistic, while the easy, graphic 
vigor of his style when he is at his best is essentially 
literary.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Baboo Hurry Bungsho 
Jabberjee, B.A. 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘* Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The 
Giant’s Robe,” ‘*‘ The Tinted Venus,” etc. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this irresistibiy amusing picture of the edu- 
cated Baboo in England Mr. Anstey’s delightful 
humor finds its happiest expression. The impossi- 
ble language of Jabberjee, his extraordinary ad- 
ventu' es in the streets and shops of London, and on 
railways, his ridiculous social mischances, his debut 
as @ sportsman, and his exhibition of legal acumen 
in the courts, are perfect in their ingenious absur- 
dity, and make up a4 chronicle which will be laughed 
over and quoted by many a reader. 





Industrial Freedom. 


By Davip Maoarecor Means. With an In- 
troduction by the Hon. Davin A. WR its. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Means deals frankly and directly with ques- 
ticns which are nuw uppermost in the pubiic mind. 
In a fair and candid manner he discusses the 
present relations of labor and capital, the efficacy 
of legislation in dealing with economics. the results 
of interference with the natural luws of trade, the 
advisability of restricting the accumulation of 
wealth, the rights and wrongs of corporations, and 
kindred topics. His arguments deserve the atten- 
tion of those sincerely benevolent persons who have 
been led to give support to socialistic remedies be- 
cause of their sympathy with the pocr. Many con- 
siderations are presented showing that thes» reme- 
dies tend to aggravate the evils which they are 
advertised to cure. 


APPLETONS’ 
HOME-READING BOOKS. 


Two New Volumes. 
Uncle Robert’s Visit. 


The Third Volume in Uncle Robert’s Geog- 
raphies. By Francois W. Parker. [Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


These books of Colonel Parker, if read by the 
school children and especially by the older youth 
who have left school, will suggest a great variety of 
ways in which real mental growth and increase of 
practical power may be obtained. The reading. so 
far as possible. should be accompanied by personal 
observation, investigation, and experiment. 


Harold’s First Discoveries. 


The first volume in Nature-Study Readers. 
By J. W. Troxrerr. 12mo. Cloth, 30 
cents net. 

The first of a progressive and graded series of 
books for the study of natural objects that present 
themselves to children in their ordinary surround- 


ings and occupations, and that are generally within 
their reach. 





For sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND 


COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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“In a country unsurpassed for magazines, Ze Century stands unsurpassed.” —Chicago Tribune. 


The Century in 1898 


THE Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness 

and of permanency, of criticism and descriptions, of fiction and of history, and, finally of literature 
and of art, is not attained by any other magazine.” In the pages of THe CENTURY appear the articles 
that people talk most about,—those which attract the most attention in the world of letters. Its editorials 
make for good citizenship ; as has been aptly said, ‘‘THe CENTnRy stands for something.” 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the belief that not only will all of the cherished 
traditions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make a distinct advance, winning new 
friends and adding many new subscribers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s novel of the 
American Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” will make of special interest the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 


ye, La A Story of the French Revolution. 


It will follow Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, ‘‘Good Americans,” which began in the November Century. The 


attractions for the new volume cannot be better judged than by the following list of important features which appear in the November 
and December numbers. 
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THE NOVEMBER NUSIBER THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


Beginning the Volume. 


Christmas Issue. 
First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel Four Engravings by T. Cole after Gainsborough. 
” ee 
“G00D AMERICANS. MERRY CHRISTMAS IN THE TENEPIENTS. 
a By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 
ANDREE S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN. Illustrated by Hambidge. 
Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-Witness. 


Cee EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
A RELIGIOUS PAINTER. 
ON THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. 
An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. A. W., Terrell, ex- tome 
minister to Turkey, giving the Sultan’s side of the Armenian TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS AT 


troubles which he desires Mr, Terrell to communicate to the 


p mover 1 FRESHWATER. 
eae Gy Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the companionship of the 
poet, published with the consent of the présent Lord Tennyson. 
STORIES BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, Superbly illustrated. 
and by the author of ‘* The Cat and the Cherub.” —- 
THE WONDERFUL MORNING-GLORIES OF 
POEMS BY BRET HARTE JAPAN. 
AND JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. By the author of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days.”” With reproductions of 
exquisite paintings by Japanese artists. 


A MAP IN COLOR OF “GREATER NEW YORK.” | THE AUTHOR OF “‘A VISIT FROM ST.NICHOLAS.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MARK TWAIN Second Instalment of 
AND JOHN BURROUGHS. MRS. HARRISON’S NOVEL ‘* GOOD AMERICANS.” 


AN IMPERIAL DREAM. AN ESSAY BY THE LATE GEN. FRANCIS A. 


A woman's reminiscences of Mexico during the French Revo- WALKER ON “THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.” 


lution, Second part of 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEM * RUBAIYAT 
N “MOZART,’’ . 
nes apne ee a eee OF DOC SIFERS,’’ BEGUN IN NOVEMBER. 


*«GALLOPS.” SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
The first of a group of strikingly original stories about horses, by Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope, and others. 
by a new writer. Etc., etc., etc. Etc., etc., etc. 











The Prices of The Century is $4.00 a year. New Volume Begins in November. 
The Century [Magazine for one year, . ~- ~. «~ «+ $4.00 
The $6.50 The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, regular The two for $6.50, 
Offer. price ° . . . . . . ° . . .— 7.50 to any address. 
$11.50 














The publishers of Ze Century, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that have appeared in its pages, have 
now gathered together the very best and most popular one hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 94x13%, and 


have issued them in portfolio form at a nominal price to Century readers. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the pub- 
lic at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold only in connection with new subscrip- . 

tions or renewals to 7he Century at $6.5» for the two—$2.50 for the Gallery and $4.00 THE CEN TURY Co. 
for the magazine. All dealers supply the portfolio in connection with subscriptions, or 


remittance may be made directly to the publishers. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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14th 1.000 Now Ready. 


The Successful Novel of the Day. 





IN KEDAR'S TENTS. 





A Novel of Spain and England. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of « The Sowers,” 
‘*With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ The Gray Lady,” ‘‘ From One Generation to Another,” etc., etc. 


Price, $1.25. 


The great popularity of Mr. Merriman’s novel ‘“‘ The Sowers” makes the publication of a new story by him a matter of wide-spread interest. ‘‘In Kedar’s 
Tents” is full of exciting episodes, adventures, brilliant dialogue, repartee, and dramatic situations. The opening scene is laid in England during the 
Chartict uprising, but the story quickly passes to Spain, where the hero becomes involved in a tangle of love and intrigué. It will rank in interest with * The 


Sowers” and probably eclipse the popularity of even that successful novel. 





In Kedar’s Tents. 


1I4ih 1,000 Now Ready. 


In Kedar’s Tents. 


* The Success of the Day.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. 


14th 1,000 Now Ready. 





The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 


“One can only enjoy it And, at the end, looking 
back, one finds that criticism has been stifled, not 
by mere sensational interest, but by sheer excel- 
leace. The book falls short in no particular of its 
idea). Itis a story of intense excitement. yet the 
eprom: Faamard the characterization are admirable. 

he narrative is faithful and convincing, the conver-| ‘The best romantic novel of the year. Mr. Mer- 
‘gations are lifelike There are no loose ends, and riman has written nothing better than this brilliant 
the last chapter brings the lovers together What | story of adventure.” 
more can we ask? The book is gvod.’ 


The ACADEMY says: 


* We have read few novels of recent years that in- 
terested us so much. Mr. Merriman shows great 
facility for presenting picturesque incident and pic- 
turesque character, and he has got rid of a certain 
— which disfigured many partsof his earlier 
work. 


PUNCH says: 
“ A story by which Mr. Merriman more firmly es- 
tablishes a brilliant reputation. The tale is full of ad- 


venture, and. happily, it is carried on by REAL men 
and women.” 


The New York SUN says: 


(Mr. James Payn, in the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDUN NEWS says: 


“Tt isa book which no one will lay down who has 
begun it.” 


The CHAP BOOK says: 


*“ Whoever begins it will finish it, and quickly. 


It 
never drags.” 





LITERATURE says: 


“A skilfully constructed story tol: by a writer who 
bas an unfailing eye for effect and the power of put- 
ting before us rea] human heings commanding both 
our sympatby and our admiration.” 


The BROOKLYN EAGLE says: 


“It is sufficient to say that it is a very readable 
novel of romance and adventure. The lover of a 
good tale will not go amiss in taxing it up, There 
is a quality of excellence about it that lifts it way 
above the average novel.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

‘“*Even in the age of good writing and brilliant 
narration. IN KEDAR’S TENTS is certain to make 
its mark. The picture of Spain given in this story is 
as vivid as that of Russia in THE SOWERS.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 





PRICE, $1.25. 
NEW YORK. 








SECOND EDITION. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS, 


With 51 Superb Full Page 
Pictures in Color, Many 
of Them Life Size. 


New 





Catalogues 


issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Text by Neltie Blanchan. 
Introduction by John Burroughs. 
John Burroughs, the highest authority on this 
subject, who has also read and annotated the 
text, says of the colored plates in his introduc- 
jon: 
** When I began thestudy of birds, I had access to 
a copy of Audubon, which greatly stimulated my in. 
tereat in the pursuit, but I did not have the opera- 
glass, and I could not take Audubon with me on my 
walks, asthe reader may this voiume,and he wiitl 


these colored plates as helpful as those of Audu- 
bon or Wilson.” 


This book makes the identification of our 
birds simple and positive, even to the 
initiated, through certain unique features. 


I, All the birds are grouped according to color, in‘ the 
belief that a bird’s coloring is the first and otten the only 
characteristic noticed. 


(RETAIL DEPARTMENT) 


1. Natural Science. 


2. Interesting Second-Hand Books 
in General Literature. 


3. Rare English Editions. Standard 
Authors in Library Bindings. 


4. Books with Extra Illustrations. 
Single volumes and small sets 
in dainty and artistic bindings. 


The descriptions are untechnical, clear, and vivid; 
and.the tact that MR. JOHN BURROUGHS has read an: 
annotated the boox, hes for their 





of 


A supple’ chapter tells which grou: 
yentaweness ker eottain tneniien, cna where 


IT, 
birds show preferences 
to look for others. 

TV. Asecond su 
traits and charact 

V. By still another classification, the birds are grouped 
acearding to their season. 

VI. All the popular names by which a bird is known 
are given both in the description and the index. 
The FIFT Y-ONE colored p are the most beautiful 


lates 
‘and accurate ever given in a moderate-priced and popu- 
lar book. 


chapter deals with famil : 
— : *,* These catalogues will be sent, upon 
request, to any one interested in receiv- 
ing them. 





27 and 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 











Size of book 10% x7. 
Price $2.00 Retail. 


Doubleday & McClure Co. 
141-185 East 25th St., N. Y. 
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When calling, please ask for 
Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, 

address Mr. A 
buying books write for quo- 
tations. An assortment ot 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St., . . . New York. 
Mention this advertisement and ve & discount. 


Catalogue No. ready. A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, a ae “ 6 
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THE MACMILLAN COlMPANY’S 


NEW LIBRARY AND STANDARD BOOKS. 





ADAMS. 
The Growth of the French Nation. 
By GEorGs BurTON ApaMs, Professor in History 
in Yale University. With Maps and many Illus- 


trations. , 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 


“Tt would be scarcely possible for French history to be set 

betore educated men in so smail a compass more skilfully, 

‘ more graphically, or more thoroughly in accor with 

the results of rece-t investigation; certainly no English 

history of France of the same size can compare with it tor ac- 
curacy or interest.”—ENGLISH HisTORICAL REVIEW. 


ARSIOUR. 
The Fall of the Nibelungs. Done into 
English by MARGARET ARMOUR. Illustrated and. 
Decorated by W. B. MacDOUGALL. 
Square 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


Simrock’s arrangement of the medizval text 1s the one 
that has veen chosen for translation, and the plain prose 
rendering that has been attempted inthis work be welcome 
to those who like a translation to bring them as near as 
possible to the original. 


BALDWIN. 

Secial and Ethical Interpretations 
in Mental Development. A Study in 
Social Physcology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, 
Professor in Princeton University, Co-Editor of 
The Physcological Review. Work crowned with 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.60, net. 


CARLYLE. 
On Heroes and Hero. Worship on the 
Heroicin History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction by Mrs. ANNIE 
RussELL MARBLE, A.M. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 80 cents, net. 


*CONWAY. 

The Italic Dialects. Edited with a Gram- 
mar and Glossary by R. 8. Conway, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff ; 
late fellow of Gonville and Caius College Cam- 
bridge. 
VoLl. PartIl The Records of Oscan, 
Umbrian, and the Minor Dialects, 
including the Italic Glosses in Ancient Writers, 
and the Local and Personal Names of the 
Dialectal Areas. 
Vol. Il. PartIl. An Outline of the Gram- 
mar of the Dialects, with Appendix, 
Indices, and Glossary. 

8vo. Cloth. 2 vols. Price, $7.50, net. 
*Cambridge University Press. 


ECONOMIC CLASSICS. 

Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of 

Economic History in Harvard University. New 

volume. 

COURBRNOT (AvGausTIN). Researches into 

the Mathematical Principles of the 

Theory of Wealth (1838). Translated 

by NATHANIEL T. Bacon. With a Bibliography 

of Mathematical Economics by IRVING FISHER. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. 


EX-LIBRIS SERIES. New Volume. 
Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Evz. 
With 188 Illustrations, including 4in colour and 


1 copperplate. 
Imperial i6mo. Price, $3 50 net. 


book contains a short and valuable Primer of Her- 
een Uae Tr Tenens apd exdinetion iectmne’a ty a 


series of drawings by the author, who is a well-known expert. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. (The) 
Edited by J. B. Bury, Author of “ The Latter 
Roman Empire,” ete. Uniform with the Twelve 
English Statesmen. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


Philip I. of Spaim. By Martin A. 8. 
HUME. 


William the Silent. By FREDERIC Har- 
RISON. 


aa the Great. By THOs. HopGkm, 


le 
Jnd 


The new series does not aim at i every 
who has made his mark in the history of his country; it is 
necessarily limited toa selection from those who have exer- 
cised a ding infl on Europ affairs, and im- 
pressed their memory deeply on the minds of men. 


GARDNER. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Fy 
ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M. A., late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
formerly Director of the British School of Arch- 
wology at Athens, The Two Parts bound in 1 
volume. ‘ 








12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.50, net. 
This book was originally brought out in two separate parts 
and these are now bound together in the present useful form. 
GEIKIE. 
The Founders of Geology. By Sir Ar- 
CHIBALD GEIKIE, Hon D.C. L. Oxf, Hon. D.Sc. 
Camb., Dubl., Hon. LL. D., Edin., St. And., Di- 
rector General of the Geological Survey of Great 


Britain and Ireland. 
8vo. Cloth, Price, $2.00. 
A course of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to inaugurate the lectureship founded in that semi- 
nary in memory of the late George Huntington Williams. 
HASSALL. 
A Handbook of European History 
from 476-1871. Chronologically arranged. 
By ARTHUR HassaLL, M. A. Student, Tutor, and 
formerly Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, gilt-top. Price, $2.25, net, 
This is a handbook for students and teachers, and the au- 
thor has endeavored to bring into prominence the leading 
facts in the history of the principal states. The text has been 
arranged in parallel columns tor the purpose of showing 
more clearly the events as they transpired in each State at 
one and the same time. 
*HOOD. 
Poems Of Thomas Heod. Edited by 
ALFRED AINGER. With Vignettes and Portraits, 
VoLI SeriousPoems. (With Memoir.) 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humor. 
2vols. 12mo. Cloth. 
*The Eversley Series. : 


HYDE. 
Practical Idealism. By William DEWi1T 
Hypg, President of Bowdoin College, Author of 
* Outlines of Social Theology,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1,50. 


Contents of Part 1. The Natural World: Chap. 1. The 
World of Sense-perception. II. The World of Association. 
Ill. The World of Science. IV. The World of Art. Part II. 
The Spiritual World .V. 

The 
Vill. 


Price, $3.00. 


orld: The Werld of Persons. VI. 
‘orld of Institutions. VII. The World of Morality. 
The World of Religion. 


JANNARIS. 
An Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly 
of the Attic Dialect, as Written and Spoken from 
Classical Antiquity down to the Present Time. 
Founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 
Papyri, and present popular Greek. By A. N. 
JaNNARIS, Ph. D., Lecturer on Post-Classical and 
Modern Greek at the University of St. Andrews ; 
Author of “An Ancient Greek Lexicon for 


Greeks,” etc., etc, 
8vo, Cloth. Price, $8.00, net. 


NALL, 
Elementary Latin-English Diction- 
ary, tothe Prose Writings of Cawsar, Sallust, 
Nepos, Livy, Eutropius, and portions of Cicero; 
and the poems of Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
and Phedrus. For use in Preparatory Schools 
and Junior Forms, By the Rev. G. H. Nau, M. 
A., Assistant Master at Westminster School. 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1.0, net. 
This dictionary is primarily intended to meet the needs of 
yee Ropils, and is modelled on the line ot a simple vocabu- 
ry. It is printed in exceptionally large and clear type and 
on good paper. 
PAGE. 
Ordinary Differential Equations. An 
Elementary Text-Book. With an Introduction 
to Lie’s Theory of the Group of one Parameter. 
By JAMES MorRIS PaGE, Ph.D., University of 
Leipzig; Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hoph ins Uni- 
versity ; Adjunct Professor of Pure Mathematics, 
University of Virginia. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 25, net. 


SHUCKBURGH. 
A History of Rome for Beginners. 
From the Foundation of the City to the Death of 
Augustus, By EVELYN 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M. A., 
late Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
With Illustratious and Maps. 
16mo. Cloth. Price 90 cents net. 
SICHEL. 
The Household of the Lafayettes. By 
EDITH SICHEL. With a Frontispiece and many 
Portraits 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 

Not one dull page in Edith Sichel’s forceful, scholarly, and 
enthusiastic study ofthe great Lafayette and his household.— 
New York HERALD. 

SPENSER. 
Faerie Queene. Pictured and Decorated by 
L. FaIRFAX-MUCKLEY. With an Introduction by 
Professor J. W. HALES. This Edition ie strictly 
limited. In two vols. 
Quarto. Sateen, gilt top, full-gilt side. 
Prive $15.00 per set. 
THOFIPSON. 
Light Visible and Invisible. A Series 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institute of 
Great Britain, at Christmas, 1896. By SILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON, D Sc., F. R.S.,M. R.1, Principal 
of, and Professor of Physics in, The City and 
Guild’s Technical College, Finsbury, London. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


WESTCOTT. 
Christian Aspects of Life. By. BROOKE. 
Foss WEstoort, D.D , D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
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The Poet 


HE HAS one care,—to lift the lay; 
One only service his,— 
To make her melodies 
That has him all the summer day, 
And listens all the sunny way. 
Without surcease 
Her must he please — 
Nature, who loves him—her high will obey. 


Beside her in her golden car, 
With honey murmuring, 
There must he sit and sing; 
Nor once the harmony may mar 
Along the journey fair and far; 
For so wins he 
Eternity,— 
Song’s night, which veils not, but reveals, the star. 


JouN Vance CHENEY. 


The Dignity of Letters 


THE innumerable picture which we all have seen so many 
times, turn withersoever we will, of Charles Dudley Encyclo- 
pedia Warner—the one that discovers him seated, and look- 
ing to one side, with his hand in meditative touch upon his 
beard,—is a sad reminder of the fate of all earthly greatness. 
Considering the magnitude of his task, a picture of the re- 
doubtable editor of the “‘ World’s Best Literature” might 
better have been taken, perhaps, in the Carlyle attitude, 
resting his head upon his hand. And when we think how 
much has been involved in the present undertaking, and 
what a colossal, world-wide “ As We Were Saying” it is, it 
is undoubtedly a relief to a large and faithful public to see 
Mr. Warner in his Editor’s Study. Just how comfortable he 
feels there, must be, however, a matter of grave questioning 
among his many friends. There are plenty of other modern 








authors who would settle back upon the cushions of such 
greatness, suffused with the quiet glow of continental joy. 
The sense of resting inso many places at once, and before 
the gaze of so many faces, would be as balm upon their eyes ; 
but to a writer like Charles Dudley Warner, when his dis- 
tinction has been duly employed and paid for, in the making 
of literary merchandise, now that all the hard work is nearly 
done, and freedom is near at hand, it must not be a little 
trying to see his own personal, private countenance—some- 
thing one likes to reserve for oneself and one’s friends,— 
being made the bill-board, everywhere, of one of the most 
extensive advertising schemes of modern times, 

The stress that is being laid upon the personal, which 
is the most marked feature of all endeavors to reach the 
public in these days, is one of the most significant facts the 
dignity of literature has to face. That an Encyclopedia of 
Literature, the consummation, the Walhalla of all the litera- 
tures of the human soul, the gathering place before all men 
of those master spirits who from their strong and beautiful 
days have given to the world such power and glory as the 
world has,—that a great, universal work like this should 
be placed before the modern reading public with such a 
showy emphasis upon the one personal feature of which the 
work admits,—it is like receiving a blow at literature from 
Literature itself. The real distinction of the undertaking 
is, not the men who did the work, but the work they had to 
do, and the men they did it for—immortal men, who never 
have needed yet, and who do not need now, and who never 
can be imagined to need, the woodcut of any living author 
to make the shining in their faces plain to us, or to place 
their inspirations on the markets of the world. 

It is to be cheerfully admitted that the thing is done in 
what might be called, from the coal-dealing point of view, a 
comparatively dignified way; that the candid trading upon 
the reputation of one of our more distinguished men-of- 
letters, is conducted with a certain measure of decency and 
reserve, which, we are obliged to admit, cannot always be 
looked for in the advertisement of patent medicines employ- 
ing the same personal method. It would be stretching a 
point to find fault with the use of Mr. Warner’s picture, or the 
pictures of his contributors, if they were being applied to their 
own books. If Mr.Warner’s face, which everyone is always 
glad to see, were scattered broadcast across the land as a 
sort of free and public frontispiece, distributed to literary 
passers-by for a new edition of the author’s own writings, it 
would be less open to question. But when Mr. Warner, 
seated in his famous Study, gazing thoughtfully down the 
vista of all the literatures of the world, is placed so emphati- 
cally before us, as if he were thinking it all out himself; 
when he is set in the centre of the authors of the world, and 
in front of the men the encyclopedia is about, it is fitting to 
admit that Mr. Warner is well enough in his way, but why 
not a picture of Homer,—or Tupper? And there are 
others. 
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The youth who betakes himself to western New York to 
have his picture taken with Niagara Falls thrown in for a 
background, and stands complacently in front of one of the 
wonders of the world, and looks kindly out upon his fellow- 
men, is well-known to all of us; but to subject a friendly and 
modest man-of-letters like Charles Dudley Warner to the 
ordeal of appearing to do essentially the same thing, against 
the mighty canvas of the mightiest thoughts of the masters 
of the human race, is a kind of thing that no publisher, 
even in these eagerly advertising days, should require of any 
author, in any circumstances. 

It is to be admitted that the appeal to the gossip side of 
literature, and to the interest in persons, and faces of persons, 
as a means of attracting the attention of the outer eye, is 
immeasurably the most effective in many minds. It is to 
be admitted, too, that the Lydia E. Pinkham method of ad- 
vertising literature is excusable, perhaps, when the literature 
concerned pertains to the needs of a disordered mind or 
body, or will not keep very long; but when before the eyes 
of an intelligent public it is made use of, far and wide, to 
advertise the masterpieces of the world that have lived for 
thousands of years, we are prone to feel that it is all a very 
grave and significant mistake. It is not merely that the 


publishers concerned have failed to advertise in a manner 
commensurate with the dignity of the work they have taken 
upon their hands, but when such a consummate example of 
the now overwhelming tendency in American letters, to ap- 
peal to the irrelevant and the little and the personal, is 
brought to us from the inner citadel of literature itself, and 


from all the literatures the world has everknown—what can 
we expect of current advertising of current literature. What 
can we expect, we are bound to wonder, when we find our 
souls importuned to read Dante, because we have been in- 
terested in “A Little Journey in the World,” or to buy 
Plato because we have learned to love the Editor’s Study in 
Harper's Magazine. 

Entirely aside from.all questions of taste in the matter, it 

is impossible to imagine an editor who looks at literature in 

any large historic sense, or who has any reverence for his 
work, lending himself a willing victim to such a Talmagesque 
and unprofessional method of advertising. Now that the 
trading scheme upon a popular writer’s soul is at its height, 
and his accumulated influence is being turned to money 
everywhere, it is needless to say that the victim of the photo- 
graph (which takes most of the advertising space), would 
not have wished it so. When we turn to the publishers, we 
shall probably find that the publishers did not wish it so, 
‘* but the people,” etc. And the people? Alas, what shail 
we say of the people? Is it really true—this huge night- 
mare, spreading across all the printed pages of the world— 
of what “the people” are supposed to want ? 

Everything comes back to us—the poor, long-suffering, 
supposititious people. But is the supposition right? Is 
this phantom thing we call the public, that rises from the 
brains of men, guessed at by editors, fumbled upon by 
publishers, slandered by its very encyclopedias—is it, in 
vety truth, as bad as the business manager and the counting- 
room and the struggling editor feel bound to think? Or 
if it is, has no one discovered the cloud the size of a man’s 
hand ? Even now, the faint surmise is rising to us, that this 
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same great, dumb, unwieldy monster lying in the dark, that 
we creatures of the pen keep calling to unceasingly, is 
already weary of its badness—if it ever was so bad; is 
already weary unto death with the endless striving on every 
hand to write a little worse for it, and to advertise a little 
louder for it, every day. 

Any man who should take the modern newspaper literally, 
as a picture of American life, would be considered as far 
behind the times as the man who used to believe a thing 
was true because he saw it in the paper. There are many 
indications, however, that when it comes to the rub of 
advertising, the number of men who read their papers guile- 
lessly, who believe all the bad things they say about us from 
day to day, is rapidly increasing, especially among publishers, 
many of whom, here and there and everywhere, judging from 
the tone of latest advertising, are so innocent, or guilty, or 
what you will, as to really suppose that we, who call our- 
selves the people of the future in this western land, are as 
bad as the books we buy, or as bad as the papers we read; 
or could be—if we tried. 

The use of Mr. Warner’s face for advertising purposes 
may be a very little thing, but the inference that the use of 
it is the most effective way of appealing to the American 
public, is a very great thing, and would be regarded so in 
any nation whose name was linked with literature or art, ex 
cept our own. It may be scarce worthy of comment, this- 
particular use of personal prestige for business purposes, but 
the fact that it excites no comment, except under the breath, 
perhaps ; the fact that we take it for granted, strikes at the 
existence of any great art or literature we can ever hope 
to claim. The assumption that everything has its price, 
that every reputation can be traded on, that every glory and 
beauty of the soul and every grace of the mind can be 
turned to commercial enterprise—if it once get possession 
of our national life will honeycomb every ideal and under- 
mine every temple of beauty that we have. The wife of the 
President of the United States has been utilized to advertise 
a particular brand of tobacco. Our greatest preacher has 
been paraded across the nation in the name of a famous 
soap. The dead face of a martyred President looks out 
from a thousand bill-boards, to spread the fame of a kidney 
and liver cure. Adelina Patti belongs to something—we 
have forgotten what, and Calvé smiles Malt Extract around 
the world. Ex-President Harrison is employed by Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Gladstone is an advertising agency 
for books; and the Prime Minister of China, not to be 
outdone by civilization, has put the serene Mongolian seal 
of his oriental face upon a pill. 

Always better in our intentions than our responsibilities, 
always with a big, easy-going good-nature that belongs to 
republics—especially to young ones with magnificent dis- 
tances,—we are slow to resent and slower still to meet what 
threatens us. To do our reading everywhere, to do our 


‘very thinking from day to day under the oligarchy of adver- 


tising that rules the world, to have the books we read de- 
termined for us by the subtle or furtive or flagrant advertis- 
ing in the very news that is placed before our eyes,—to 
know that many of our writers are the most insidious adver- 
tisers of all, to feel the advertiser’s undertow in every conceit 
that greets us,—to have our very nonsense for salc,—to 
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know that whichever way we turn, for pleasure or profit, or 
inspiration or knowledge or wisdom under the sun, there is 
some business interest at stake,—this is to strike at the very 
soul of literature, at every latent possibility for creative or 
beautiful thought. Every idea we have shall break faith 
with us. Nothing shall be said for the love of the thing 
itself. Our very Bibles shall make menrich. The master- 
spirits of the human race shall be summoned from stately 
Greece and imperial Rome and the isles of the sea, to work 
the will of syndicates, advertising Homer with chromos» 
dealing in books like coal and wood. The soul of beauty 
shall depart from us. It cannot be otherwise. It shall 
leave us bare and pitiful before the world, in the clatter of a 
garrulous printing-press, but with no literature of our own 
to read, alone with our great encyclopedias of the masters 
who are dead. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Literature 
‘* This Country of Ours ”’ 
By Benjamin Harrison. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Gen. Harrison tells us in his preface that his book does 
not deal with the country’s material resources, nor is it a 
treatise on civics, nor a commentary on the Constitution. It 
is a work of a widely different character, and his readers will 
thank him for this. Able works of each of these three classes 
are numerous, but his book covers ground which has virtually 
been untouched hitherto. It furnishes, in its author’s words, 
a ‘* view of the machinery of the national government in 
motion,” and aims to “ give some instruction as to the rela- 
tions and uses of its several parts.” The object is to give a 
“ better knowledge of things which have been too near and 
familiar to be well known.” 

Here, indeed, the Government’s organs and functions are 
vizualized. We see, as ina cross-section delineation, the anat- 
omy and pulsations of the great body politic. The book shows 
us how and ‘why the Constitution was adopted; sets forth 
the duties and powers of the President, of the members of 
Senate and House of Representatives, and of the federal 
judges, up to and including those of the Supreme Court, and 
tells when and why each of the great executive departments 
was established, and the powers of their respective chiefs. 
It also shows us the manner and the degree in which the 
authority of all these officials—executive, legislative and 
judicial—is limited. In most cases illustrations are given 
from history or politics which impart vividness and point to 
the narrative. More space is given to the President than 
to Congress or the judiciary, and the author’s personal ex- 
perience, his strong grasp of the fundamental principles of 
the Government, and his terse and picturesque manner of 
saying things make this portion of the book particularly en- 
tertaining and instructive. A powerful vein of human inter- 
est runs through the whole work. 

The ex-President has fallen into one mistake which is 
common among writers and statesmen, and which ought to 
be corrected. He says (p. 26) that “‘ the Senate has always 
refused to adopt any form of c/éfure, and debate there runs 
on with no limit.” Here is one of the rules (Rule 7) of the 
Senate of the First Congress (1789-91) :—“ In case of a de- 
bate becoming tedious, four Senators may call for the ques- 
tion; or the same number may at any time move for the pre- 
vious question—visz., ‘ Shall the main question now be put ?’” 

This, of course, was closure on the previous question. 
Was this power of shutting off debate in the Senate ever 
employed? Let William Maclay, of Pennsylvania, the 
original Democrat, who was a member of the Senate in the 
First Congress, answer. The Senate's sessions, legislative 
as well as executive, were secret until February 20, 1794, 
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but the “Journal of William Maclay,” published in 1890, 
tells much of the Senate’s procedure during the author’s 
service. Maclay, who was an ardent opponent of the Fed- 
eralist party and of Hamilton’s policy, and who was appar- 
ently the leader of the minority during his service, writes 
thus under date of March 2, 1791, one day before the end 
of the Congress :— 


‘* We used to canvass every subject and dispute every inch of 
Hamilton’s systems, and this sometimes detached some of his 
party from him and defeated him. To prevent this all has been 
put off until this late movement, and now not a word will be 
heard. The plea of want of time prevails, and every one that at- 
tempts to speak is silenced with the cry of question. It was known 
that I had controverted sundry positions laid down by Hamilton, 
in his report, and had prepared myself on the subject. It was easy 
to callthe question and silence debate.” 


At the outset in its existence the Senate had a closure 
regulation, and employed it. 

Gen. Harrison has, in an eminent degree, the so-called 
French faculty of lucidity of exposition. His style is clear 
and vigorous, his mind is logical, and his knowledge of his- 
tory, ofconstitutional principles and of practical politics is 
comprehensive and accurate. Many of his readers differ 
from him on partisan issues. There is no partisanship in his 
book, however. He says in his preface that he hopes the 
work will “tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a 
faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.” His aspira- 
tion here will undoubtedly be fulfilled. In every essential 
particular the ex-President has made an exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable book. (See portrait on page 306.) 





** Hannibal *’ 
By William O'Connor Morris. (Heroes of the Nations.) G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

BEGINNING with the postulate that the very weakness and 
decline of astate have sometimes favored the development 
of individual genius, Judge Morris has turned to good ac- 
count the corruptien and mercenary self-absorption of Car- 
thage when Hannibal was in dire need of national - support, 
and the immense superiority in force and equipment of the 
“ great, stern, practical and united nation” which he kept at 
bay for thirty-odd years. The contrast had been essayed by 
nearly every one who concerned himself with the subject 
at all, although few even of the extreme eulogists of Hanni- 
bal had ventured so to utilize the silence of Polybius and 
Livy, of Appian, Plutarch, Nepos and Sallust, regarding the 
apathy of the race from which the great Carthaginian sprang 
toward the achievements of her noblest son; nor had any 
one set out with the same deliberation to depreciate the 
Scipios, and extol Nero, the unpopular consul who defeated 
Hasdrubal at the Metaurus and thus thwarted the plan of 
the two Carthaginian armies to unite and march upon Rome. 
That Hannibal was a consummate strategist, imbued with 
an unquenchable hatred of Rome, and that after the battle 
of Zama he evinced many statesmanlike qualities, admits of 
no doubt. That he created an army out of a motley assem- 
blage of diverse races implies, too, that he was a magnetic 
personality, a diplomatist, and a “unifying force.” But sur- 
mises and inferences do not satisfy the present biographer. 
He is not content with querying, as did Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
‘‘ Of what single act of treachery can it be proved that Han- 
nibal was guilty?” Hisaverments are pervaded with the 
idealism of a hero-worshipper. Rejecting en d/o¢ the Roman 
traditions of Hannibal’s barbarities, which are in seeming 
accord with his Carthaginian antecedents, Judge Morris rep- 
resents him as “ apparently without one selfish thought,”— 
‘*a chaste, religious man, without show or theatric glitter, 
little moved, it would seem, by human passion.” He per- 
mitted his soldiers to ‘‘rest” on the top of the Alps, and 
gave funeral honors to the bodies of Flaminius and Mar- 
cellus: therefore he washumane! The fact that when Sagun- 
tum, a Roman ally, was stormed and razed to the ground 
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“his object was attained,” and a second Punic war pre- 
cipitated, does not seem to the historian to impugn his ‘“un- 
selfishness.” Fascinating as is this account of the hero and 
the national conditions, largely Roman, which preduced 
him, one feels that, so far from giving a bare recital of the 
facts, Judge Morris holds from first to last a brief for Hanni- 
bal, and is determined at any cost to relegate Scipio Afri- 
canus to the second order of generals. No instance of 
*“‘ Punic faith” can be laid to the charge of Hannibal like 
Scipio’s burning of the camp of Syphax while negotiations 
were pending; no instance of brutality like Nero’s flinging 
Hasdrubal’s head into the Carthaginian camp. Thus the 
hero, whose personal character is as unillumed as the politi- 
cal status of the city from which he arose, is made to profit 
by the misdeeds of his contemporaries. Plainly Judge Morris 
does not possess the judicial temper. 

There is here a modernity of treatment which causes one 
to forget that he is reading ancient history. Indeed, it is 
difficult to realize that this is not one of Mr. McCarthy’s 
chronicles of our own times, so glib and glowing are its 
rhetoric and scene-painting. The similar military manceu- 
vres of Napoleon, Wellington, Marlborough, Condé, are cited 
passim. Judge Morris differs from Mommsen in his descrip- 
tion of the battle of the Trebia, from Mr. Strachan David- 
son in locating the battle of Cannz on the northern bank of 
the Aufidus, and from Col. Hénnébert as to the route Han- 
nibal took across the Alps. But these are minor matters, 
and the work as a whole is an unusually readable contribu- 
to Hannibal literature. We are told that at Zama “Scipio 
nad been deprived for a considerable time of an arm that 
would have been of the greatest use to him.” Whether this 


was his own arm, or that of Massinissa or even the lovely 
self-poisoned Sophonisba, we have been unable to discover 
from a diligent perusal of Polybius and Livy. 


‘¢ Corleone ’’ 
F. Marion Crawford. 2vo0ls, The Macmillan Co, 

THE READER who is capable of gratitude, according to its 
well-worn definition by La Rochefoucauld, will feel a distinct 
satisfaction when he sees in the very first sentence of Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s new novel the familiar name of Sara- 
cinesca. We are frequently reminded of the debt we owe 
to him who has made two blades of grass spring where only 
one grew before, and we have all read Macaulay’s eloquent 
praise of the companionship of books, but we do not often 
stop to think how much we should have lost if we had not 
known certain men and women who yet have never breathed 
our grosser air. There are the characters like Antigone and 
Don Quixote, whose immortality is so ever-present that they 
have become types, and there are also many others, on a 
lower level, who are as real to us as though they had been 
a part of our daily lives. It surely would be a poorer world 
if Thackeray had never created Colonel Newcome, nor 
Dickens Sam Weller, nor Balzac Eugénie Grandet, and al- 
though we cannot predict with any accuracy which of the 
dream-children of men now living shall survive for those 
who are to come after us, it is certain that there has been 
no more gracious and womanly figure in recent fiction than 
Corona Saracinesca, She is not represented as especially 
clever. She has no disturbing aspirations, She is never 
held up to us as an example or a warning, but from the time 
we see her, in the first volume of the series, standing quietly 
in the brilliant drawing-room of the Embassy, until we leave 
her now, kneeling in merciful compassion by the death-bed 
of a murderer, we are made to feel that she is steadfast and 
tender, quick to act and patient to suffer, and women like 
her will be loved and honored by men while there are honor- 
able men and women in the world. It is pleasant also to 
meet her husband again, and the kindly giant San Giacinto 
and his wife, and various other old friends, but the present 
story, which continues the fortunes of Don Orsino Saracin- 
esca, takes us away from Rome into the wilds of Sicily. 
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The question of Sicilian brigandage is one on which Mr. 
Crawford has a peculiar claim to be heard, for he knows the 
country and its customs as no outsider could do, and yet is 
free to speak with a frankness almost impossible to an Italian, 
so that we are made to understand the peculiar and far-reaching 
organization of the Mafia in the course of an extremely 
exciting and dramatic narrative. The two Pagliuca brothers, 
who belong to a branch of the Corleone family, come to 
Rome with their mother and sister, and San Giacinto buys 
from them the old estate of Camaldoli, already heavily 
mortgaged. Don Orsino, who is tired of doing nothing, 
readily agrees to go with his cousin to get the property into 
some sort of order, but before leaving, as he seems fated to be 
unlucky in his attachments, he falls in love with the young 
sister, Vittoria, although he is duly warned that she comes of 
the worst blood in Sicily. As San Giacinto and Orsino are 
on their way to take possession of the estate, escorted by a 
detachment of carabineers, a shot is fired from a thicket, and 
in returning it Orsino kills a man who is found to be 
the third of the Pagliuca brothers, who had not gone 
to Rome, and who was suspected of being, like the others, on 
more than friendly terms with the brigands. This tragic 
incident is the first link in a chain of misfortune which draws 
closer and closer around Orsino and his younger brother 
Ippolito, who is a priest with a great love of music, and alto- 
gether a very delightful and attractive character. Between 
him and his mother there is a peculiarly close and tender 
affection, nowhere insisted on, but which we are made to 
feel throughout the book. Of the two remaining Pagliuca 
brothers, one is weak and the other bad, and they both, after 
their fashion, love a beautiful girl from their own neighbor- 
hood, who is an opera-singer. They meet at her house, 
and the description of Francesco’s wild ride for life to escape 
Tebaldo’s jealous anger is a remarkable piece of work because 
ofits mixture of dash and sobriety, with an occasional grim 
touch like the following :—“ He told himself that he was 
chilled by the drenching rain, but in his heart he knew it 
was fear. Death was behind him, gaining on him, over- 
taking him, and he felt a terrible weakness in all his bones, 
as though they were softened and limp like a skeleton made 
of ropes.” By a natural accident the young priest, Ippolito, 
happens to be in the little church where Francesco takes re- 
fuge, and after Tebaldo has stabbed his brother on the very 
steps of the altar he falls upon his knees and by a rapid con- 
fession of his crime seals forever the lips of the only witness 
against him. The situation is a terrible one and the com- 
plications which follow show once more how dangerous it is 
to trust even the most apparently conclusive circumstantial 
evidence. It has always seemed to us unfair that a critic, 
merely for the sake of giving at bald second-hand a complete 
story, should take the edge off an author’s work and a reader’s 
pleasure, so we shall not attempt to follow Mr. Crawford’s 
narrative further, except to add, for the comfert of those who 
dislike to be left in gloom, that it ‘ends well,” and the 
tangled skein is wound off straight. 

Every man has an inalienable right to be judged by his 
best work, but oddly enough Mr. Crawford when at his best 
is often his own enemy. This sounds contradictory, and 
yet it is quite clear. Most of the personages who figure 
in exciting stories are mere puppets, swept along on a flood 
of adventure like corks on a stream, and most of the novels 
which deal with what is called analysis of character are in- 
vertebrate in plot, and commonplace as to incident, and 
just because Mr. Crawford is known to be a great story- 
teller we are apt to overlook the creative power which 
makes his men and women live for us, and work out their 
own salvation or perdition from a premise to its logical con- 
clusion. Buta French proverb forbids a man to grumble be- 
cause his bride is teo beautiful, and in these days of over- 
appreciation it is a positive luxury to be able to give an 
author less praise than is justly his due. 
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‘¢ His Grace of Osmonde’’ 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


FROM THE TITLE-PAGE we learn that this book contains 
the portions of His Grace's life “omitted in the relation 
of his Lady’s story presented to the World of Fashion under 
the title of ‘A Lady of Quality.’” The first part of the 
story is taken up with descriptions of the extraordinary per- 
fections of “‘ that nobleman.” ‘ At three months he was as 
big and strong as an infant of half a year,” and “but a few 
months had passed before his baby features modelled them- 
selves into promise of marked beauty, and his brown eyes 
gazed back at human beings, not with infant vagueness, but 
with a look which had in it somewhat of question and reply.” 
These same eyes, in the course of the story, flash and burn 
through brown to tawny, and finally turn to “lion’s eyes.” 
The cause of some of this wondrous perfection was his 
mother, “the woman with the loveliest eyes, ’twas said, in 
England; * * * the sweetest eyes in the world, all 
vowed them to be ; and there was no man or woman, gentle 
or simple, who was not rejoiced by their smile.” The baby 
owed something to his father, also, who was “the noblest 
Duke in England.”’ Of one of his numerous estates, we are 
told that 

‘«In all England there was no nobleman's estate adorned by a 
house more beautiful than was the Tower of Camylott. Through 
the centuries in which it had stood upon the fair hill which was its 
site, there had passed no reign in which a king or queen had not 
been guest there, and no pair of royal eyes had looked from its 
window quite without envy, upon the richly timbered, far-reaching 
park and the broad, lovely land rolling away to the sea. There 
was no palace with such lands spread before it, and there were few 
kings’ houses as stately and beauteous in their proportions as was 
thisone. * * * Men of letters knew that in his libraries they 
might delve deep into the richest mines. Those who loved art 
found treasures in his galleries, and wide comprehension and fin- 
ished tastes in their master.” 

Born with such silver spoons, not only in his mouth but 
entirely surrounding him, it is no wonder that his future 
Grace was different from other children. 

‘* He could not himself exactly have explained how his concep- 
tion of the difference between the French and English Courts 
arose, but at seven years old, he in some way knew that King 
Louis was a finer gentleman than King Charles, that his Court 
was more elegant, and that the beauties who ruled it were not 
merry orange wenches, or romping card-house- building maids of 
honor, or splendid viragoes who raved and stamped and poured 
forth oaths as fishwives do.” 

The child proceeds on his perfect way to manhood, as- 
tonishes his teachers, and distinguishes himself at Oxford not 
anly by his learning, but also by his purity in an age of 
universal depravity. It must’ be admitted that he also be- 
comes somewhat of a prig. He is so magnificent, mentally 
and physically, that one of his instructors at Oxford says: 
“What a devil he might be—devil enough to ruin half Eng- 
land. What weak woman could resist him; what vicious 
man help following where he led!” And the future Duke 
himself says: ‘‘’Tis not so easy for a man who will be Duke 
one day to keep straight courses, * * * as’tis fora 
man who must live a narrower life and work for his daily 
bread. And a man who is six feet three in height has six 
feet and three inches of evil to do battle with, if he has not 
six feet three of strength and honesty to fight him. ‘Tis 
Geraid Mertoun I may live in dread of, if Gerald Mertoun is 
not my help and stay.” He goes abroad to the wars and 
so distinguishes himself that it is prophesied that if Marl- 
borough’s head should be taken off, a younger hero would 
take his place. But not even for this herocan Marlborough’s 
head be taken off, and so he returns to England to come into 
his dukedom. 

In his early youth he had heard of Clorinda Wildairs’s 
birth and been moved to passion by the cruelty of it. He 


sees her once in her boy's dress, and we are reintroduced to 
her in all the glory of her unrivalled profanity. 
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had heard broad talk enough at the University, where the 
young gentlemen indulged in conversation no more re- 
strained than was that of their elders and betters; he had 
heard the jokes and profanity of both camp and Court since 
he had left Oxford, and he had learned that squeamishness 
was far from being the fashion. But never had he heard 
such oath besprinkled talk or such open obscenity of joking as 
fell upon his ears this morning in but a brief space. Hear- 
ing it in spite of himself, his blood grew hot and his horse 
began to paw the earth, he, in his irritation, having unknow- 
ingly fretted its mouth. And then one of the company, an 
elderly sportsman with a watery eye, began a story.” Andit 
is a terrible story, but the future duke unconsciously falls in 
love with the swearing beauty, though he thinks she is not 
fit for him. ‘I know,” he had said to himself, “that if the 
creature were a woman, ’twould be best that I should keep 
away, 'twould be best for any man to keep away from her, 
who was not free to bear any suffering his passion for her 
might bring him. The man who will be chief of a great 
house —whose actions affect the lives of hundreds—is not 
free, even to let himself be put to the torture.” So he re- 
turns to the Duke of Marlborough ; and while he is away, 
his relative, the good old Earl of Dunstanwolde—the chief 
of a less great house, and the master of fewer lives—bears 
off the prize. 

From this time on the book is little more than a repeti- 
tion of “ A Lady of Quality.” There are pages which seem 
to have been copied almost literally from the earlier novel, 
the only new thing given us being the anguish of the noble 
Duke. The birthnight supper, the meeting on the stairs, 
the breaking of the horse Devil, all are retold. Clorinda’s 
unsurpassed beauty is described with so many glowing ad- 
jectives that we think Mrs. Burnett is to be congratulated 
on her book having escaped what Lowell called “ the crown- 
ing peril of illustration”; for who could have done justice 
to such a pair, or to their “four sons who were like young 
gods for strength and beauty, and two daughters as fair things 
as Nature ever made to promise perfect womanhood.” 

The death-scene in Anne's chamber is reproduced, and 
it was, perhaps, to give his Grace of Osmonde an opportun- 
ity of listening behind the door to his wife’s confession that 
this new version of the “ Lady of Quality” was written. 
He says nothing, but forgives her—at least he forgives the 
murder of Sir John Oxon, and we suppose he forgives her 
other sin, for the book closes with these words :—“ So it 
befell that one man met his deserts by chance, and none 
were punished, and only good grew out of his evil grave. 
And should there be a Power who for strange, high reasons 
calls forth helpless souls from peaceful Nothingness to relent- 
less Life, and judges all Life does and leaves undone, ’tis 
surely safe to trust its honesty and justice.” This sort of 
morality is very well for Her Grace of Osmonde, but the 
Power would perhaps have judged otherwise had any hum- 
bler victim accidentally killed Sir John. It is doubtless true 
that “‘ men may rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves,” 
but women seldom do; and the Duchess is not satisfied 
merely to “rise”: she fairly leaps, without getting even a 
little scratch to mar her perfect beauty. The style in which 
this book, as well as ‘A Lady of Quality,” is written sug- 
gests “ Henry Esmond,” without, however, suggesting Thack- 
eray. Sometimes the author forgets that she has tripped 
into the days of good Queen Anne, and brings us down from 
the world of powder, patches and periwigs with a sentence 
smacking of the nineteenth century in every syllable. His 
Grace of Osmonde is no more convincing as a character than 
was his Duchess, and not half as new. 

Mrs. Burnett is capable of very much better work than 
this. “A Lady of Quality” was a better thing—to go no 
farther back than to her last preceding story. Success 
always tempts to repetition, but repetition holds open the 
door to failure, The author of these two books should turn 
her back upon the eighteenth century. 
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The Maid of France 

4. The Days of Jeanne D'Arc. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

2. Joan of Arc. By Boutet de Monvel. The Century Co. 

THERE SEEMS always room for one more book about 
Jeanne D'Arc, Maid of Orleans, who was burned as a 
witch four and a half centuries ago, and whose fate, if she 
lived in these more enlightened days, would probably be a 
lunatic asylum. Mrs. Catherwood says in the preface to 
her story (1):—‘ This book is the outcome of many month’s 
patient study and collection of material in America; the re- 
visal and rejection of much of this in Paris; of journeys 
over the Maid’s country and her path from Domremy to 
Rouen, in voitures, on foot, in carts; of a careful study of 
the fifteenth century; and, at the risk of moving a smile, I 
will confess it is the result of a divine hint.” One feels that 
the author's heart is with Jeanne, and her historical accuracy 
is at once apparent. But in addition to this we havea 
charming story. The peasant life in its softer aspects, the 
mysticism and superstition then prevalent, the frivolous, 
pleasure-loving King and his frivolous Court, brightened 
here and there by some noble heart burning to freé France 
from the foe that was sucking the life from her—all this is 
presented with a truth and delicacy that bring the stirring 
times vividly before us. 

The story opens in the Maid’s own country, and we see 
her firm in her divine mission, in the face of opposition from 
parents and friends. Thwarted and threatened, she finally 
reaches the King at Chinon, where the impoverished and 
dissolute court is established. 


‘* The Court had gathered with full curiosity to see the sorceress. 
Though Chinon was a secure place, well removed from the seat of 
war, it was dull in the month of March before Easter festivities 
came on. Three hundred knights and nobles were in the hall, 
each wearing the color of the lady he affected; and beautiful, 
spirited women, priests and court officers, walked to and fro, 
carrying the light on their raiment. Their talk came to Jeanne, 
as she ascended, like the humming of bees. Yolande, the dowager 
Queen of Sicily, stood kindly near the entrance to greet and put 
at ease a poor maid whom she had begged to have at Chinon. 
The young man-at-arms brought in by the High Steward, with 
bare forehead and short hair flying about her delicate ears, con- 
fused the Queen, who had herself sent a fitting court dress to the 
maid. While she looked for a timid peasant to follow this straight- 
limbed youth, Jeanne walked up the hall toward the Dauphin.” 

Here the opposition to the Maid begins, for another is 
presented to her as the Dauphin, but she discovers him 
without aid, and at once endeavors to rouse Charles to a 
sense of his disgrace and the impending ruin of his country. 
Amid the sneers of courtiers, the refusal of brave soldiers to 
fight under a maid, and suspicions of sorcery, Jeanne remains 
steadfast, living at court though never being of it. She 
triumphantly raises the Siege of Orleans and leads the 
armies to Paris. Here she is abandoned by the King and 
the always jealous courtiers, and finally falls into the hands 
of the Burgundians, to be by them sold tothe English. Not 
a hand was raised to save her; indeed, Frenchmen were 
found willing to condemm her for the English, and her death 
remains a lasting disgrace to both nations, 

Mrs. Catherwood has drawn the picture of a sweet, tender, 
loving maid, wearing man’s apparel, but never mannish, 
living only for her beloved France, and moving like a 
spirit of good through the maze of intrigue and treachery 
that surrounded her. Though the author has spared us a 
plethora of the strange oaths usually depended upon to give 
local color to tales of this period, we feel none the less that 
we have before us a true picture of the days of Jeanne 
D'Arc. 

The reader of Mrs. Catherwood's story asit appearedin 7he 
Century Magasine was struck by the odd little outline draw- 
ings of Boutet de Monvel, which accompanied it as a sort of 
running pictorial comment. These prove to have been taken 
from a volume by M. de Monvel (2), consisting of over two- 
score plates, printed in colors, in Paris, by Boussod, Valadon 
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& Co., and now issued in this country by Mrs. Catherwood’s 
publishers. Almost every one of the full-page drawings is 
so indented as to make a place for the artist’s account of 
the scene it illustrates; and this text (very simply worded, in 
the original, and delicately Englished by Mr, A. I. du Pont 
Coleman) is found to present, in outline, the whole story of 
Joan’s life, from rustic childhood to martial and martyred 
youth. M. de Monvel has always been happy asa delineator 
of childish character, and the simplicity of the Maid has ap- 
pealed to him with great force. It would be hard to fancy 
a biography of her more agreeable than this unique produc- 
tion. The drawings are as simple and spirited as the heroine 
herself; and nothing could be more delicate or more de- 
lightfully blended than are the various colors M. de Monvel 
has chosen for the costumes and arms of the Maid and her 
royal, military and religious entourage. Duly enlarged, each 
plate would make a most effective mural decoration. 
Happy the child who finds this book beside his Christmas 
stocking ; for he will never grow too old to enjoy it. 





The Writings of Capt. Marryat 
The Novels of Capt. Frederick Marryat. New Library Edition. 
66 etched plates. 22v0ls. Littl, Brown & Co, 

How unas IT happened that in the late revival of the ro- 
mance of adventure, the tales of Capt. Marryat have not 
received a marked accession to their popularity? No better 
stories of their kind are to be found anywhere. Modern 
improvements do not always improve, and few of the cur- 
rent substitutes for Marryat’s tales show anything like the 
vigor, swing and color of their almost classic predecessors. 
Mr. Clark Russell is perhaps the most popular modern 
writer of sea-stories, but in their own field Marryat is to 
Russell what Fielding is to Mr. Richard Harding Davis in 
the field of life and manners. But while Fielding would be 
very far from being an acceptable substitute for Mr. Davis 
in the eyes of the latter’s audience, Mr. Russell’s audience 
would only gain by the substitution of Marryat. 

Marryat is occasionally somewhat coarse, it is true, but 
the story of adventure, whether by land or by sea, finds its 
most devoted readers among men whose brains are as tired 
as their bodies and whoseek in books, when evening comes, 
the kind of recreation which affords them the greatest change 
of mental scene combined with the least personal effort. 
The nerves of tired men reading for refreshment are not on 
the alert for causes of offence to their taste, and Marryat’s 
occasional bursts of sturdy vulgarity may well pass entirely 
unobserved by such readers when they are once drawn into 
the steady current of interest that flows through his books. 

There are certain stage properties that seem to belong by 
right to all sea-stories. The heroine of the higher classes is 
one of these. Wherever you find her, she is the same 
wooden lady with pink cheeks and a stereotyped expression. 
She varies as little from generation to generation as does 
the cigar-store Indian. Capt. Marryat makes use of this 
lay-figure when the exigencies of his plot demand the intro- 
duction of a lady of quality, and Mr. Russell and his con- 
temporaries are equally well served by her. She is a mere 
convention. But in the works of many of our latter-day ar- 
tificers of books of adventure all the other characters are 
mere conventions too, while in Capt. Marryat’s stories they 
are superabundantly alive. Whenever he touches common 
life and plain people, he becomes extraordinarily vivid and 
picturesque. His sailors are strongly nationalized and in- 
dividualized, all in a large, free, convincing and racy way. 
He does not deal as commonly as do his successors with 
one great and prolonged adventure, but the succession of 
small ones which he usually chooses to depict is uninter- 
rupted and absorbing, so that what he loses by lack of con- 
structive skill he gains back through his greater likeness to 
life. 

Marryat has, too, a point of view, and a certain number 
of opinions about life. This is luggage not usually carried 
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by the romance-writer, yet it certainly does not decrease 
Marryat’s effectiveness. He exhibits an ironic cheerfulness 
about existence and an easy-going scorn of humanity which 
is truly of the 18th century quality. But he combines with 
his gentle and constant cynicism about human nature a pro- 
found belief that it is worth writing about. And it is 
chiefly this which gives the old story-tellers their 
strong and deserved hold upon us. As regards plot, 
they have no better stories to tell than have the men 
of to-day, perhaps, but their own obvious conviction that 
what they are doing is worth while, rests and reassures the 
jaded modern reader to a marvellous degree. 

The fact that this new edition of the popular -nautical 
novelist bears the imprint, in London, of J. M. Dent & Co., 
is a sufficient guarantee of excellent workmanship. 





** Book and Heart’’ 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Harper & Bros. 

THE DOMINANT characteristic of this pleasing volume of 
essays is their unvarying sanity. Won from the outset by a 
certain wholesome clarity of vision, one comes soon to feel 
that the conclusions formed, the opinions offered, are the 
result of a temperamental balance of mind, of a judgment 
nicely poised ; and there grows up, as the reading advances, 
almost a sense of privilege that we should be permitted to 
approach so many subjects under the guidance of an experi- 
ence so matured and schooled. 

When we learn that Col. Higginson remembers the actual 
birth of the last two Waverley novels, we can but teel his 
opinion of their creator to be in some degree authenticated, 
as, when he tells us of his delight in “ The Red Badge of 
Courage,” and of its accuracy as a piece of war photography, 
we are convinced that he speaks ex cathedra; and the 
merest allusion to the lives of Lowell, Longfellow, and 
Emerson gives us a fresh light on these great names. 

Mr. Higginson has taken his title from a line in the New 
England Primer,—‘“ My Book and Heart must never part.” 
He gathers together such of his essays as draw their inspira- 
tion directly from literature under the former division, and 
those which deal more immediately with life and events 
under the latter. One is rather pleased to find that such a 
classification proves of the vaguest, since his opinions of 
literature are of necessity colored by the richness of his 
experience in life, even as his views of life are those of a 
man literary to his finger-tips. 

“With a New Englander in the State Department, be 
prepared for sturdy Americanism ”—this, it is said, has 
passed into a proverb among foreign diplomatists. Our 
author certainly maintains the traditions of lofty New Eng- 
land patriotism, giving evidence in his essays of an Ameri- 
canism sturdy and resolved, and much in accord with what 
Mr. Howells has lately described as “the modern American 
mood.” One likes to find American institutions, customs, 
and sentiments set forth in so confident a tone, yet with so 
fine a courtesy and fairness as to render altogether impos- 
sible the ready cry of “Jingo.” For subjects he has chosen 
topics of current and lively interest, and his handling of them 
is essentially modern. The style is neither sophisticated 
nor highly polished. Individuality is its key-note. Paying 
small heed to mere phrasing, to the ornate arrangement of 
words, it aims rather at a presentment always intelligible, 
and the result is a tempting allurement from page to page, 
from division to division, with no thought of laying the book 
aside until at least the cream has been skimmed from it. 





‘¢The Young Mountaineers ’”’ 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. Illustrated by Malcolm Fraser. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE NINE VOLUMES that Miss Murfree has contributed to 
what one might call the ‘‘ Epic of Tennessee” all possess 
the same.general characteristics: vivid word-painting, power 
of reproducing landscapes in a realistic way, occasional dra- 
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matic situation, and fantastic, drawling dialect. A strong 
imagination casts a glamour over all she writes. Her lights 
and shades are all italicized ; the simplest situations become 
the light and the dark of the moon, intermediate shading be- 
ing wanting. Mountain-bred if not mountain-born, she is 
the poet of the Southern mountains and knows them in every 
chink and cranny, by moonlight and by starlight, in sunshine 
and in shower, calling up all their aspects in words of fresh- 
ness and power; an artist who lovingly remembers the con- 
tinuous poem of her Tennesseean mountains and from time 
to time recalls passages from it, as in ‘‘ The Young Moun- 
taineers ” before us. 

This book idealizes the gullies and gorges of East Tennes- 
see, where an unlovely population dwells and primitive human 
passions disport themselves in all their nakedness. Land- 
scape with Miss Murfree, as with Victor Hugo, has taken 
almost demoniacal possession of the imagination and plays 
an almost human part in these short tales. A fantastic 
shadow flickers in the moonlight over a wild ravine, and we 
have “ The Mystery of Old Daddy’s Window,” the humor of 
the situation relieving the monotony of the description. 
The mists in “ Way Down in Poor Valley” talk to us like 
living creatures and become tangible. Very few writers have 
this power of making us feel the life that is in inanimate 
objects. Poe had it, and Heine had it; it is a rare and 
valuable gift if not overworked, and it is peculiarly adapted 
to make children interested in the immense drama of woods 
and clouds, rivers and mountains around them, the continu- 
ous drama in which their little lives are set. This was the 
most striking feature, indeed, in Miss Murfree’s remarkable 
romance, “Where the Battle was Fought "—the power of 
suggesting the inner forces of things, the latent, weird, and 
mysterious. Something underneath the crust, the spirit of 
the ghostly battle-field floating up from beneath the surface. 
“The Young Mountaineers ” abounds in this kind of sug- 
gestion as well as in very living boys and girls, and this will 
make of it a delightful book for the thrilling Christmas 
time. 





‘“‘ The Brontes: Fact and Fiction’’ 
By Angus McKay. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THIS LITTLE’ woRK is largely a review of Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s ‘‘Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle” and Dr. 
William Wright’s “The Brontés in Ireland; or, Facts 
Stranger than Fiction”—two English books which assume 
on the reader’s part an intimate knowledge of the biography, 
personal as well as literary, of this most singular family. Dr. 
Wright’s study carries one into a maze of half legend and 
wild surmise concerning the influence of the Bronté forbears 
upon the plot of “ Wuthering Heights” and the general 
development of the Bronté plots. In general, we should 
agree with Mr. MacKay that these precocious women had 
enough imagination of their own to be able to dispense with 
the adventures of the Hugh Brontés who figure so largely in 
Dr. Wright’s work ; and even if the author were correct in 
his shrewd surmise and the plot or plots were inspired by 
some thrilling family adventures, we cannot see that the 
gain of such a revelation would be very marked. Mr. 
MacKay has devoted a good deal of pains and ingenuity to 
the refutation of a theory which is itself at best a mere 
literary puzzle. He strikes nearer home in his more direct 
but rather condensed analysis of Charlotte Bronté herself as 
a woman. It is generally safe to prefix to such discussions 
a résumé of the actual position of the subject in literature. 
“Jane Eyre” has been read by generations of English and 
American girls merely as a sensation. The position of the 


Bronté family as creators of a school of their own in English 
literature has hardly been sufficiently emphasized as yet to 
give them the prominence which Mr. Mackay assumes. 

For those, however, who are interested in what he calls 
‘‘ Bronté bibliography,” and have shared in what he regards 
as a revival of Bronté enthusiasm, this little volume will 
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possess considerable attraction. After all, Charlotte is the 
central figure, and her experiences as a woman—her heart- 
story in connection with the famous Héger episode—will 
always be of much more interest than Dr. Wright's ingenious 
effort to connect the plots of the Bronté novels with the 
rather absurd and grotesque family legends as to this and 
that Hugh Bronté. Thus, the review of Mr.’ Shorter’s work 
naturally surpasses that of Dr. Wright’s in interest for all 
except the class of specializing critics, who like to have 
some hieroglyph or puzzle to decipher. 





*¢ The Faerje Queen’”’ 
By Edmund Spenser. The Macmillan Co. 

IN HIS INTRODUCTION to ‘‘ The Faerie Queen,” Mr. John W. 
Hales undertakes to set forth what the poem is to modern readers 
as a ** luminous record or picture” of Spenser’s own time, and as 
a piece of exquisite poetic workmanship. The enormous size and 
unmanageable structure of the work prevent its becoming popu- 
lar, he admits; in these respects it is very different from Milton’s 
great poem; ‘‘the ordinary reader finds himself ‘at sea’ in it.” 
The characters are not only too numerous and their relations too 
ill-defined, but they lack reality, they are rather phantoms than 
men. The fairies are rot the fairies of folklore; as some one has 
observed, no one ever set out milk on the doorsill for them or for 
their like. Yet in common with some other critics, he takes Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘allegory”’ seriously, and maintains that his shadowy fairy- 
land has value as a picture of the England of Queen Elizabeth. 
Doubtless the poet intended to please his Queen, and certain great 
personages of his time, by flattering references to them in the course 
of his work, and it is more or less interesting to speculate about the 
less obvious of these allusions; but he who accepts ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queen” as an historical document, and its vaguely drawn char- 
acters as, in any sense, portraits of real people, must form an 
utterly false idea of these people and their time. Yet, despite its 
faulty design, the work contains many stanzas of the greatest 
beauty, and because of these, its author will remain for ages to 
come ‘‘ the poet’s poet.” 

The new edition is illustrated by Mr. Louis Fairfax Muckley 
in a manner between that of Walter Crane and that of Mr. 
Beardsley. It is contained in two bulky volumes, but is much 
smaller than that which has been illustrated by Mr. Crane. The 
edition has been printed from type, and is limited to 1,350 copies, 
one hundred of which are on hand-made paper. 





‘¢ In Memoriam ”’ Illustrated 
Introduction by Henry van Dyke. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Dr. VAN DYKE'S name is well-known to lovers of the late 
Laureate’ by reason of his excellent book, ‘‘ The Poetry of Tenny- 
son.” The publishers of a new edition of ‘‘In Memoriam” 
(which he unhesitatingly pronounces the greatest of English 
elegies) acted very naturally, therefore, in asking him to introduce 
the volume; and an interesting preface—critical and biographical— 
is the result. The volume is as handsome as decorative illustra- 
tions and heavy plate-paper could make it. For our own taste the 
paper is too heavy; and the sort of illustration that gives us a 
picture of a harp to point the reference to ‘‘one clear harp of 
divers tones,” and of a holly-bound stone basin, apropos of a 
casual allusion to holly boughs entwining a baptismal font, al- 
ways seem to presuppose a reader absolutely lacking in imagina- 
tion. But there is no doubt that this sort of thing is what most 
people like, who care for illustrated editions of the poets; and Dr. 
Van Dyke makes the best plea that it is possible to make, in a note 
on Mr. Harry Fenn’s very pretty pictures. ‘‘One secret of the 
charm of ‘In Memoriam’ lies,” he declares, in the crystal clear- 
ness and delicacy of the glimpses of landscape which illumine 
the poem, opening windows in the dark walls of grief, and looking 
out upon the silent, loving consolations of nature. In this, as in 
so many other ways, the poet has been true to the real experience 
of sorrow. Nothing comes closer to the lonely heart than the 
quiet beauty of the world; and our eyes never gaze upon it so 
they look through tears. There could be no 
notes and illustrations to ‘In Memoriam’ than the pictures 
and meadow and garden, stream, and field and flower, 
ich have been drawn for this volume by the hand of one whose 
devotion to art is the fruit of his intimacy with Nature, for he has 

lived with her long and loved her well.” 
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‘¢Arnaud’s Masterpiece”? _ 
4 Romance of the Pyrenees. By Walter Cranston Larned. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

IN THIS SIMPLE STORY of the times of the Knights-Templars 
of Luz, we are introduced to the adventures of a young Béarnais 
artist in search of his ideal of beauty, that proves to be the some- 
what pre-Raphaelite maiden, Angela. But meanwhile Angela 
remains shut up in the retreat she has founded in chagrin at the 
Pope’s ban of her marriage with the king, and her lover is followed 
in his wanderings through the mountains, in his sojourn among 
those mysterious outcasts, the Cagots, and his realization in 
Sarandé, the daughter of that despised people, of his ideal of 
purely material beauty. The old love, however, proves the 
stronger, and with the return of Angela to her father’s castle come 
wedding-bells and a happy ending. In many passages Mr. Larned 
shows his possession of a strong sense of beauty, and in the scene 
where Angela reveals her love to Arnaud he has made a picture 
which we doubt the Béarnais artist's ability to surpass. Between 
the lines of his narrative one reads that this has been a labor of 
love with the author; without burdening his readers, he proves 
himself an enthusiastic amateur du moyenage, a devotee of the 
medizval chronicles and illuminated missals heavy with the aroma 
of the past. From a bookmaker’s point of view, the volume is no 
less a masterpiece than was Arnaud's painting. 





: ** Historic Churches of Paris’ 

THIs is a handsomely illustrated work such as can only be writ- 
ten by one who with time, taste and patience gives himself to the 
study of the sacred’ edifices of such a world-city as Paris, and in 
the light of history discerns and interprets their architecture. Mr. 
Walter F. Lonergan has done for Paris what Ruskin did for 
Venice. Though we do not find here the English art critic’s im- 
petuous and gorgeous style, the text is still thoroughly readable. 
In the pictures Mr. Brinsley S. Le Fanu has wrought with pen and 
pencil from the original subjects, or reproduced from photographs 
the full-page and smaller illustrations. We can imagine no pleas- 
anter way of spending a summer or winter in Paris than, with this 
book in hand, the possession of taste and love of architecture and 
history, and a willingness to go down into dingy crypts and up 
into aerial altitudes of belfry and tower. The progress of religion 
in Paris is marred both by intolerance and bigotry on the one hand 
and the outburst of irreligion, anarchy and atheism on the other; 
these things make history, and give to old buildings, as well as to 
books about them, all the more fascination. On the title-page, the 
table-of-contents and the ‘half-title pages, the printing is in red. 
Print and paper aré-excellent and there is a good index. (Whittaker. ) 





*¢ Drawings. by Frederic Remington ”’ 

IN THIS oblong book of half-tone prints the behclder may read 
a vivid, pictorial history of the narrowing and soon to be obliter- 
ated Far West. We have episodes of battle, recent and more 
ancient; the charge of Broken Nose and his Indians on Forsythe's 
command in 1868; and Coronado’s march through the painted 
desert of Colorado. We have the missionary and the medicine- 
man in a contest of faith, like the prophets of Israel ws. the 
prophets of Baal, the bearded trapper looking for a beaver 
stream, buffalo hunters skinning a bull, cowboys in their peaceful 
and their warlike moods, and Indians a many, in the pony dance, 
watching an invading column, scouting, or lying in wait by a 
water hole for the unwary traveller. Mr. Owen Wister has sup- 
plied a sympathetic and very readable preface. (R. H. Russell.) 





*¢ Georgia Scenes ”’ 

NEW EDITIONS of homespun classics are always welcome in 
these days of revived Chippendale and antique furniture: the more 
elegant arts of the nineteenth century have their substitutes and 
counterparts in the homelier utilities of a past generation. The 
broad grin of the ‘‘ Georgia Scenes ’’ may have been refined away 
into the mere smile of contemporary humor; but healthy laughter 
is immortal, and one can still laugh over the famous ‘‘ Scenes,” 
finding in them, too, faithful and funny pictures of the people and 
the social life of times long gone by. In these particulars, indeed, 
they are useful to the historian of manners, while they have given 
not ignoble suggestions to later novelists, as one remembers in a 
recent literary controversy with a transatlantic ‘‘ appropriater.”’ 
A man with a memory for parallelisms might do worse than com- 
pare ‘‘ The Waxworks”’ of the present volume with certain mem- 
orable scenes from Dickens, just as lately, in a véry interesting 
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paper in Zhe Critic, many of the haunting rhythms and word- 

tricks of Poe were ancestored in a Georgia progenitor. The 

‘* Scenes ” have had many laughing children: Col. Richard Mal- 

colm Johnston is racy of the soil and reproduces most expressively 

the benignity of that ancient time, while Mark Twain is its Gar- 
gantua. A little faded, just a trifle flat, are these jeux d'esprit 
of before the war, and the language is quaint and stilted except in 
the wonderfully picturesque oaths; but the situations are still 
mirth-provoking and there is dramatic instinct in the telling of 
them. This new edition, from new plates, with all the old. illus- 
trations of Judge Longstreet’s classic, will interest more than the 
‘* native Georgian,” to whom it originally appealed: it will :inter- 
est the world at large. (Harper & Bros.) 
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‘Twelve Masters of Lithography ”’ 

The renewed interest in lithography as an art (partly attributa- 
ble to its recent centenary), confined though it is to a few artists 
and collectors, has prompted Mr. Atherton Curtis to bring together 
some notes on such masters as Gericault, Isabey, Delacroix, and 
others, who either occasionally or continually made use of the 
method. He very properly warns the reader in his preface that 
the photogravure reproductions with which he illustrates his book 
are not to be considered as substitutes for the original lithographs. 
Yet, as reproductions, they are excellent. The photogravure 

rocess has this advantage, that it is easy, by means of it, to 
imitate the peculiar qualities of a lithograph, and in several cases 
we should prefer these reproductions to soiled or worn impres- 
sions from the stone. But, again, the small scale of a book 
illustration does not afford scope to a lithographer who, like most 
of those here represented, aims at a high degree of finish. Mr.’ 
Pennell’s or Mr. Whistler’s slighter, though no less serious 
efforts, would be better for the purpose; but they are omitted, we 
suppose, for the reason—if it be a reason—that they are still 
living. Mr. Curtis states his own preference to be for the repro- 
ductions of caricatures by Gavarni and Daumier; the originals of 
which are offhand sketches of no great size. Still, those of 
Isabey’s ‘‘ Retour au Port,” Bonington’s ‘‘ Rue de Gros Hor- 
loge ’’ and Calame's ‘‘ Lac de Quatre Cantons” are very satisfac- 
tory. One of the chief beauties of lithography is in the velvety. 
and transparent quality of the plates; but this, unfortunately, 
disappears in almost all cases of transferring or reproduction. 
Mr. Curtis is a trustworthy critic and biographer. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 





Grimm’s ‘* Michael Angelo’’ 

THE photogravure illustrations which form the principal new 
feature in the new edition of Grimm’s ‘‘ Life of Michael Angelo” 
are of very uncommon merit, and by themselves would be fully 
worth the price of the two volumes. The ‘‘ Life,” as is now well 
understood, should rather have been called the ‘‘ Life and Times 
of Michael Angelo,” and the illustrations therefore properly in- 
clude reproductions of many works by other celebrated artists. 
Among the most beautiful, in’ fact, are those of Leonardo’s 
‘*Mona Lisa” and of Titian’s ‘‘La Bella.” But among the 
twenty-three plates after works by Michael Angelo will be 
found several which, in spite of their small size, give a distinct 
impression of the master’s power. We need not say how unusual 
it is for a book illustration to do anything of the sort. The book, 
itself, is indispensable to whoever would thoroughly understand 
the great and remarkable period in which the artist lived. The 
translation, by Fanny Elizabeth Bennett, is an excellent one. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 





‘¢ Phil May’s Graphic Pictures *’ 

Mr. May takes us on a German liner to New York, where we 
discover at once that the Hoffman House bar is something charac- 
teristically American, and proceed to take luncheon with million- 
aires, and to look in at a court in session, and to take note of the 

to be met with in the entrance hall of a Fifth Avenue hotel. 
And then, having done with America, off we go to Hyéres, where 
they gamble for candy, and the farmers cultivate violets; and to 
Paris, where the bank messengers wear cocked hats; and Lyons, 
where the bootblacks brush their hair witch their shoe-brushes. The 
world as seen by Phil May is a comical world, full of things 
novel and entertaining. He has discovered that there are goats 
in Rome at six in the morning, and Jews, but no English on the 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice, at any time of day. (George 
Routledge & Sons.) 
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*¢ Kallistratus ”’ 

THIS Is AN ANTIQUE tale of Hannibal and Scipio written in 
autobiographic form by an old man who was a contemporary of 
the great Carthaginian, entertainingly reviving ancient history in 
story form. Mr. A. H. Gilkes, its author, had previously writ- 
ten a story in which he placed Socrates amid English surroundings 
and made him speak and act as one might have conceived him 
speaking and acting. O. W. Kallistratus accompanies Hannibal 
in his campaigns, and we find him in the thrilling ‘‘ affairs” of 
Trasimene and Cannz, in luxurious Capua, at Rome and at Athens, 
and at Massilian. In simple, strong language he sets down his 
recollections of these gray and gorgeous cities, bloody battle- 
fields, and changeful episodes of Greek, Roman ard Carthaginian 
life, interviewing incidental garnishing of ancient custom and re- 
producing the salient features of the centuries before Christ. The 
archeological: romance thus does its part as an instructor in 
civilizations not our own,—Carthaginian, as in ‘‘Salambbo,” 
Egyptian, as in ‘‘ The Romance of a Mummy” and ‘‘ Hypatia,” 
Greek, as in the genial scribblings of Fénelon and the Abbé Bar- 
thélemy, and Roman in the works of Bulwer, Church, and Cha- 
teaubriand. Antiquity thus revived can be made most interesting. 
Sir Walter certainly made it so in his stories of the Middle ages, 
and we have lately been reading with delight of its revival in the 
magic pages of the ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

A NUMBER of new booklets bound in the well-known white 
boards, stamped with a design of goldenrod in green and gold, have 
been added to the Crowells’ What Is Worth While Series. They 
are ‘‘ True Womanhood,” by W. Cunningham, Vicar of Great S. 
Mary's, Cambridge; ‘‘The Art of Living,” by F. E. Lyon; 
‘*The Christ-Filled Life,” by C. C. Hall; ‘*‘ Wherefore, O God? 
or, A Modern Esdras,” by C. Herbert; ‘‘ Ships and Havens,” by 
Henry Van Dyke; ‘‘ The Soul’s Quest After God,” by Lyman 
Abbot; ‘‘ By the Still Waters: A Meditation on the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” by J. R. Miller, ‘‘ The Christian’s Aspirations,” by the 
Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, M. A., and ‘‘ Of Intercourse with God,”’ 
from the French of J. B. Saint-Jure, with an introduction by the 
Rev. Andrew Murray. A new edition has appeared of the volume 
which gives its title to the series—Mrs. Brown. Lindsay’s popular 
essay.——THE LUXEMBOURG EDITION of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman” has a charmingly Quakerish cover of grey cloth, with 
a design of anemones in white and gold, a photogravure portrait of 
the author on the title page and numerous effective full- page illus- 
trations in pen-and-ink, by Alice Barber Stephens. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

BA. 


‘« LITTLE MASTERPIECES,” selected from the works of Irving, 
Hawthorne and Poe, and furnished with critical introductions by 
Mr. Bliss Perry, have been made into three little low-priced volumes, 
neatly printed and nicely bound, and boxed together for the buyer’s 
convenience. They will help to popularize still further the standard 
authors from whose shorter writings they are chosen. Poe’s tales 
only are drawn upon—not his poems. ——- THE SAME PUBLISHERS 
issue a new instalment of ‘‘ Tales from McClure’s.” It is devoted 
to the West, the best known of the contributing authors. being 
Octave Thanet, Joseph Kirkland and William A!llen White. The 
seven stories are illustrated. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 
THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS now include the comedies of Sheri- 
dan—‘‘ The Rivals,” ‘‘ The School for Scandal” and ‘‘ The 
Critic,” with interesting introductions by Mr. G. A. Aitken. Per- 
haps the most extraordinary fact in connection with these ever 
popular plays is the age of the author when he wrote them. His 
career as a playwright closed when he was twenty-nine years 
old. (Macmillan Co.) 





@Aa. 


THE THIRTEEN TALES included under the title of ‘* The White 
Hecatomb” have in a good measure the same qualities as their 
author's ‘‘ Kaffir Stories,” which gained a considerable reputation 
for Mr. William Charles Scully, as a pioneer in a new field. The 
dramatic side of savage life is what he best succeeds in presenting. 
** The White Hecatomb,”’ the story of the rise to greatness and 
the final extermination of a Kaffir tribe, is told with the force and 
spirit of a legend taken down from the lips of the savage narrator. 
‘* The Vengeance of Dogolwana” is a stirring tale of merciless 
tyranny, craft andmurder. ‘‘ The White Waif” is, though cred- 
ible, yet stranger and more romantic than any fiction of the Rider 
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Haggard order. Yet we fear that Mr. Scully is producing too 
much. There is no appearance that he has exhausted his material, 
but he does not carry out the promise that he made as an artist. He 
is strong, clever, but, as yet, crude. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


\ aed 


Miss ANNA FULLER'S ‘Pratt Portraits’’ has attained the 
dignity of an ¢dition de luxe, illustrated with most lifelike pictures. 
The publishers have spared no pains with the interior of this book, 
but the cover we do not find as attractive as the type and paper. 
We have had the pleasure of praising Miss Fuller’s stories before 
this, and we are glad to meet them again in this new and hand- 
some setting. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.)——-MRS. ANNIE RUSSELL 
MARBLE has edited a handy edition of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and 
Hero: Worship,” with explanatory notes, a literary summary and 
bibliography, and an introduction. The book has apparently been 
prepared for the use of students, but the general reader will find it 
a great help to his understanding of the Chelsea sage. (Mac- 
millan Co )——-‘‘ THE MONUMENT to Robert Gould Shaw” is 
the title of a handsomely printed volume, published to celebrate 
the unveiling of the Shaw monument in May last. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, treasurer of the fund, writes the history of the monu- 
ment and there is a detailed account of the unveiling and the 
ceremonies that attended it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


@a. 


THE REAPPEARANCE in a new and uniform edition of two of 
Dr. Henry van Dyke’s books, prettily printed and bound, attests 
the popularity they have won and deserved to win. The Cameo 
Edition of ‘‘ Little Rivers” and ‘‘ The Poetry of Tennyson”’ is 
one that will commend itself to people who like a light and little 
volume instead of a big and heavy one, for everyday reading. 
Each has an etched frontispiece by G. Mercier, one a portrait of 
Tennyson, the other a picture of Walton. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.)——-NEW EDITIONS of two of Dr. C. C. Abbott’s happily 
named books of nature—‘‘ Travels in a Tree-Top” and ‘‘ The 
Freedom of the Fields ”—are published in holiday style and served 
in a box. There are few writers who write more intimately or 
more lovingly of nature than Dr. Abbott His books are fresh 
and invigorating. Each of the two volumes before us is embel- 
lished with three photogravures by Alice Barber Stephens. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

@a. 


IN ‘*THE WHITE SLAVES of England” Mr. Robert Har- 
borough Sherard tells a pitiful tale of the suffering of those men, 
women and children who work for a mere pittance at the hardest 
and most dangerous kinds of labor. It is hard to say, at this dis- 
tance and without special knowledge, just how much exaggeration 
there may be in Mr. Sherard's stories. He hints in his preface at 
an attempt at ‘‘ kidding "—‘‘ getting a rise out of him’’—on the 
part of some laborers, but glosses over the bare suggestion with a 
smile ofscorn. (M. F. Mansfield.) EVERYONE KNOWS of the 
Gunpowder Plot, but few, comparatively, know just what and 
when it was. They can get all the particulars in small compass 
by reading Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s ‘‘ What the Gunpowder 
Plot Was,”’ and they will be surprised to find Father Gerard and 
most of the other supposed authorities blown to atoms by the bomb 
that Dr. Gardiner drops into the very heart of their theories. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) — THERE HAS BEEN brought out for 
the holidays a handsome illustrated edition of ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels,”’ 
by Mr. Frank R. Stockton. Pomona is always welcome, but we 
wish she did not weigh quite as much as she does in this edition. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








Poetry and Verse 
Mr. ANDREW LANG has a passion for converting the unique 
or inaccessible among books into the merely rare. His latest 
exploit in that way has been the republication, in a limited 


edition, of a queer composition by a brother Scot, the first’ 


edition of which, excepting some seventy copies, was utilized in 
lighting the poet’s kitchen fire. ‘‘ The Death-Wake; or, Lunacy: 
a Necromaunt in Three Chimeras ”’ contains nothing more interest- 
ing than its title. No Mosher will ‘‘ pirate” it. Though written 
in 1830, it belongs with the dregs of the romantic literature. Of the 
95 Mr. Lang himself can find nothing better to say than that he 

‘*in a few passages, and at his best, an accent original, dis- 
tinct, strangely musical, and really replete with promise.” But 
with so much good-will as Mr. Lang shows, one might find all 
that in anybody. The passages quoted by him in his introduc- 
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tion are musical and show plainly the influence of Shelley, but they 
are few, and the reader will find little but second-hand horrors and 
facile verse in the small red-bound volume. In addition to being 
a Scot and an oddity, Stoddart, it appears, was a hardy and en- 
thusiastic angler. Nothing more is needed to account for this at- 
tempt at resurrecting him. (Way & Williams.) 


Ca. 


LovERS of ballad poetry and of the rolling deep will! find 
spread for them in M. James Jeffrey Roche’s ‘‘ Ballads of Blue 
Water” a feast quite to their taste. Mr. Roche is a canoeist, and 
may not know how to sail a fleet of big ships, but as a poet he 
steers clear of the shoals and reefs whereon the unskillful are 
wrecked, About half of the slim, white-covered volume is filled 
with poems— 

‘‘ Of storm and battle on the blue.” 
He sings ‘‘ The Kearsarge” and ‘‘ Albemarle Cushing,” ‘‘ The 
Constitution’s Last Fight” and ‘‘ The Fight of the Armstrong 
Privateer.” The subjects of the remaining poems are varied. 
There are some spirited verses on ‘‘ Gettysburg”; ‘‘ The Last of 
the Druids is a wel'-told tale in rhyme, and there are philosophical 
fancies on ‘‘ Hope” and on ‘‘ Nature, the False Goddess.” All 
are worth reading once, and may be read again and again with 
pleasure. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 


aa. 


IT IS a pleasure to come across ‘‘ Verses"’ so thoroughly good 
both in matter and in manner as are those by Mrs. Mary Wright 
Plummer. There are fifteen of them in this slender volume, whose 
title might justly be changed to Poems, so clearly do its contents 
reveal the poet’s touch. The edition is limited to 300 copies. 
(Lemperly, Hilliard & Hopkins.——-THE VERSES of Lady 
Lindsay, which are to be found in ‘‘ The Flower Seller, and 
Other Poems,” are not calculated to add to their author's repu- 
tation. (Longmans, Green & Co,)——-CALEB HAUSER’S ‘‘ May- 
Tide Lyrics” (haply to be followed by ‘‘ Lyrics of Divine Love ’’) 
open with an invocation to ‘‘ An Oriole,” who is bidden ‘‘ Sing on, 
O Poét sweet, mon cher!” 

** Thou art, O enviable bird, 
My model, sweetest Poet thou; 


And to thy power I must bow, 
For equaling thee—how absurd!” 
Mr. Hauser’s fifteen-cent pamphlet is a product of the Sheboygan 
Zeitung Print. THE ‘*‘ NYMPHS, Nixies and Naiads”” of which 


Miss M.A. B. Evans sings are most of them passably well known 
to admirers of German romance. The Lorelei—or Lurlei, as our 
author prefers to spell the name—is, of course, one of the com- 
pany, to which are admitted the Fiend of Cologne cathedral, the 
Kobold of Hildesheim and the Heerwisch of Godorf. The stories, 
in easy verse, are told by various narrators to a group of touring 
Bostonians. Mr. W. B. McCulloch has supplied a few pretty 
illustrations. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


@a. 


A NEW EDITION of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book” appeals to the 
collector and the general reader with a handsome portrait of 
Browning as frontispiece, a long introductory essay by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of Poet-Lore ; a bibliography, 
and an appendix which gives some account of the raw material 
from which the poem was made. Besides the portrait, there are 
several half-tone pictures of places and persons mentioned in the 
poem. The volume is well bound in cloth, and is in all respects 
worthy of a permanent place in the library. ——HERRICK’s ‘‘ Lyrical 
Poems,” edited by Ernest Rhys, have received a worthy and 
pleasing dress at the hands of Messrs. Dent, who are doing so 
much to place the treasures of English literature at the disposal of 
even the most modest purse, in a form that invariably delights the 
eye. (Macmillan Co.)——AN EDITOR SO appreciative of Lamb as 
Canon Ainger has proved to be, could be relied upon to write 
sympathetically of Hood, when he should come to edit the poems 
of that unhappy genius. We merely chronicle now the appear- 
ance, in the Eversley Series, of Hood's ‘‘ Poems,” in two volumes, 
in the expectation of giving them further consideration later on. 
For popular reading, the new edition will probably have the field 
to itself. (Macmillan Co.) 


Mr. Eric Pape’s ‘‘ Decorations’’ to Josephine Curtiss Wood- 
bury’s poems—‘‘ Echoes”—are, properly speaking, more illus- 
trative than decorative. The latter adjective belongs to the hand- 
some initial letters, designed by Alice Pape, and to a few pretty 
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cartouches enclosing the titles of some of the-poems. Still, Mr. 
Pape’s manner, which o:casionally reminds one a little of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, is so far removed from the naturalistic that it 
is fair to suppose that they were intended in every case to decorate 
the page. It must be added that they are seldom successful. 
Among the best are the conventional landscape. ‘* Two Pictures,” 
the pendant mistletoe on the title-page of the poem, ‘* Two Inno- 
cents,” the blossoming twigs that introduce the ‘* Class Ode” and 
a view of Mont Blanc—and these are precisely the most natural- 
istic. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


@Aa. 


‘*LOVE’S MESSAGES” are arranged in the form of a check- 
book, each of the 75 checks bearing a number, a Bible text (in 
red) and a stanza of religious poetry, with blanks for date and sig- 
nature. The stubs, with corresponding numbers, are reserved 
for date, name of payee and ‘‘ notes.” The idea is a novel one, 
and may take the fancy of those who are always in quest of some- 
thing fresh. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) ——‘‘WITH PIPE AND BOOK,” 
a collection of college verse, is a pretty little volume and contains 
some creditable verses, if none marked by very great originality. 
A Dobsonian rondeau by Charles E. Merrill, Jr., celebrates the 
title of the volume in graceful lines that Mr. ‘Dobson himself 
might not be ashamed toclaim. ‘Pipes and books are not the only 
things apostrophized in these pages. The young poets sing of their 
sweetheart's eyes, her kisses‘and even her’shoe-strings: All these 
verses have appeared, from time to time, in the various ‘college 
papers, from which they have been gleaned by Mr. Joseph Le Roy 
Hatrison, editor of Caf'and Gown. (Providence, ‘R. 'I.:: Preston 
& Rounds.) ; 





Publications for the Young 
‘*'The Night Before Christmas ”’ 
The Poem and its History. By William S. Pelletreau. G. W. Dilling- 
ham. 


‘*THE VISIT OF ST. NICHOLAS” is the title of one of the 
most familiar poems ever written in America, yet few of us think 
of it by that name. To one who knows it as *‘ The Visit,” there 
are hundreds who think of it as ‘‘ The Night Before Christmas.” 

‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the house 
Not a creaiure was stirring, not even a mouse.” 

Even less familiar than the title of the poem is the name of its 
author. Not one in ten thousand of those who know the rollicking 
lines by heart could say who wrote them. Fitting it is, then, that 
as the holidays again approach an attempt should be made to 
remedy this injustice, and recall from oblivion the authorship of 
the universally popular verses. It was seventy-four years ago 
that they first appeared, anonymously, in the Troy, N. Y., Sentinel 
of 23 Dec. 1823. Republished every year in the newspapers, 
they found their way before long into the school-readers; in 1844 
they were included in a little volume of the author’s poems; and 
fifteen years subsequently they came out, all by themselves, in a 
paper-covered pamphlet illustrated by F. O. C. Darley. 

Clement C. Moore, LL.D., the author of ‘‘The Visit of St. 
Nicholas,’’ was descended through his father, the Bishop of New 
York, from the first minister at Newtown, L. I., and also from Major 
Thomas Clarke, a retired British soldier, who built a handsome 
country house ona hill on the south side of what is now Twenty-third 
street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues, New York, about 1750. 
In honor of the famous English Hospital, the place was called 
Chelsea. The house was burned down in 1850, and the site has 
been occupied for may years by rows of city dwellings. But Dr. 
Moore, who was born in the house in 1781, gave a large part of 
the estate to the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in which, for many years, he held the Professor- 
ship of Oriental and Greek Literature. The large block bounded 
by Ninth and Tenth Avenues and 2oth and 21st Streets, on which 
the vineclad brick buildings of the Seminary stand, with broad 
stretches of lawn about them, making an oasis amid the solid 
masonary of the West-side, formed the greater part of this gift; 
and the name of Chelsea Court is still preserved in the nomencla- 
ture of that part of the city. All these facts, and many others, are 
brought out in the little book’ prepared by Mr. Pelletreau, which 
is illustrated rather crudely by Mr. Frederic Thornburgh, and 
presents a facsimile of the manuscript of the Christmas poem and 
a frontispiece portrait of Dr. Moore. (G. W. Dillingham.) 


' 
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‘* Little Folk Lyrics ”’ 
By Frank Dempster Sherman. Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 

IN HIS EARLIER books of verse, Mr. Sherman has revealed 
many of the qualities necessary to the poet who would write ac- 
ceptably of and for the ‘‘ little folk,” to whom this dainty volume 
is devoted. Melody, clearness, simplicity and fancy are his; and 
these songs of nature and the nursery are clear, melodious, simple 
and fanciful. In their way they are every whit as good as the 
author's lyrics for lovers and other grown folk, and if we do not 
specify our favorites among them, it is because so many of them 
are so delightful, None of the pretty fancies with which these 
pages teem is prettier than the one entitled ‘‘ Daisies” : — 

** At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead ; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I'm dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town.” 


This is not the only one that suggests Stevenson's ‘‘ Child’s Garden 
of Verses ’’"—without, however, suggesting any deliberate imitation 
of that classic of childhood. The poet has had the codperation of 
two artists whose work most happily complements his own—Miss 
Maud and Miss Genevieve Cowles. 


a 


‘¢ The Slambangaree, and Other Stories ’’ 

THIS Is A collection of Mr. R. K. Munkittrick’s short stories 
for children, originally published in Harper's, The Century and 
Puck. The cover suggests Aubrey Beardsley, nightmares and a 
‘*creepy”’ feeling at twilight, though the boy or girl who reads the 
tales will have so many opportunities of laughing in between the 
‘*creeps” that they can safely be put in the hands of even the 
most timid. ‘‘ Wishbone Valley’ and ‘‘ The Slambangaree ” itself 
are to be recommended especially now that Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are so near, one story being a solemn warning of the 
vengeance of the Turkey, and the other a weird account of the re- 
sult of too much plum-pudding, though many boys would like to 
see all the funny things that Reginald saw, even without the added 
joys of pudding. ‘‘A Romance in Porcelain” is such a pretty 
little romance, that it may be read with pleasure by those to whom 
Thanksgiving turkey has become a minor delight. (R. H. Russell.) 





William Nicholson’s ‘‘ Alphabet ’’ 

Mr. R. H. RUSSELL was one of the first (if not the very first ) 
in the field with calendars for 1898. The drawings in the ‘‘ Sports 
and Seasons Calendar,” printed in colors, are by various artists, and 
represent the sports appropriate to the seasons; tobogganing for 
January, golf for March, bathing for July and coaching for Sep- 
They are large, well drawn and attractive. Yet decid- 
edly more original and artistic is ‘‘ A Coon Calendar,” by Kemble, 
in which youthful darkies represent the months, with moff or 
umbrella, fan or watermelon, according to season. The same pub- 
lisher brings out Mr. William Nicholson's ‘* Alphabet,” in which 
A is an Artist and the other letters are his productions in sepia 
and black, with variations. C is a Countess with a touch of red 
on her cheeks, D a Darky of the last century, G a Gentleman, and 
L a Lady of the early part of the present. The drawing, done in 
heavy blots of black ink, is full of character, and it is most suc- 
cessfully reproduced. A good deal of the effect is due to the 
modest scale of colors employed. As in the earliest Italian and 
German attempts in color-printing, the modelling and local color are 
indicated with a few tones of brown, and occasional touches of 
one or two brighter colors. But very few old prints can compare 
with these for pictorial effect. Mr. Nicholson has learned some- 
thing of the Japanese, also; and while his treatment is in general 
simpler than that of his European predecessors, he frequently uses 
delicate gradations which they did not attempt. His sense of the 
value of rich blacks in representing. masses of deep shadow or 
of dark local color is extraordinary. Weknow of nothing in their line 
that can be compared with his ‘* Flower.Girl” and his ‘‘ Milk- 
maid.” 


For other Publications for the Young, see page 310. 
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The Lounger 

I WONDER just where the New England pie-belt, of which Mr. 
Kipling has written so elogently, ends. | had fancied that it did 
not extend further south than Massachusetts, but yet I had ocular 
proof, not many nights ago, that it extends into.Connecticut. I 
was waiting at the railway-station in Hartford for a New York 
train, and having had a midday dinner and no supper, I went into 
the restaurant to get a bite to eat. While I sat at the long coun- 
ter admiring the dexterity with which the attendants made clam- 
broth out of the wipings of the saucepan and a judicious admixture 
of water, two young men—evidently bicyclers, as they wore 
sweaters, knickerbockers and plaid stockings—came into the room 
and seated themselves on the unoccupied stools nearest mine. 
They glanced thoughtfully down the counter where there were 
sandwiches, cold meats and poultry, and across the counter where 
ornamental signs announced the near proximity of hot dishes, such 
as oyster-stews, clam-broth, hash and the like, and then they con- 
ferred together. The conference was not long, for they almost 
immediately ordered—pie! | One had apple-pie and a cup of cof- 
fee, while the other took custard-pie and coffee. They ate and 
drank with evident enjoyment, for they were hungry; then they 
paid their bill, and dismounting from their stools left the room 
with as satisfied an air as though they had eaten a real meal. 

aa. 

SPEAKING OF COFFEE, why is it that one can get a better cup 
of that beverage in the most unpretentious eating-place in this 
country than he can gei in the best hotels abroad? I have eaten 


dinners in French restaurants that Uncle Sam Ward might have. 


smacked his lips over, but I have actually had to hold my nose 
when drinking the caf¢ zor that followed them. I stayed in 
Paris at a hotel noted for its fine table, but the ca/¢ au Jat that 
was served in the morning tasted worse than some of the imita- 
tion coffees made in this country from burnt breadcrums and sold 
to nervous people. In England it is no better, outside of private 
houses. I have stayed in the best hotels and in lodging-houses 
in London, but I have never been able to get a good cup of coffee 
in any of them. On the other hand, I have never failed to get a 
good cup of tea. At hotels, fashionable confectioners’, the hum- 
blest ‘‘A. B. C.” or the smallest railway-station, the tea is inva- 


riably good. Over here it is almost invariably bad, in private oi 
public houses. In the foimer it is better, but when it is really 
good it is the exception. 


@a. 

The Academy has made up a list of Forty Immortals in which 
the name of Mr. Francis Thompson occurs, but from which the 
name of Mr. William Watson is omitted. Does The Academy 
really think that Mr. Thompson is better worth immortality than 
Mr. Watson ? I can hardly think such athing possible. The name 
of Mr, Henry James is also included in this list, which otherwise is 
composed entirely of Englishmen. If England is going to claim 
Mr, James for its own, we shall claim Mr. Kipling. To be sure, 
Mr. James has lived longer in England than Mr. Kipling has lived 
in America, but then Mr. Kipling has a home in this country, he 
has an American wife and an American baby. On the whole it 
would seem that our claim upon Mr. Kipling is much stronger than 
England's claim upon Mr. James. 

on 

Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON spent the summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, and,came to New. York at the end of September, to spend 
a fortnight. But he and Mrs. Harrison and their little daughter 
were seized with influenza and‘ detained’ another fortnight by ill- 
ness. . While they were here Gen. ‘Harrison’ book appeared, a 
notice of which will be found on page 297. - accompanying 
portrait was made a day or two before the author left the city for 


his home &t Indianapolis. . pe 
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WHEN PRESIDENT CLEVELAND removed the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury and appointed Mr. Aiken in his place, it was 
hoped that the position would not again become a political one. 
But the McKinley administration lost little time in asking 
Mr. Aiken to resign, notwithstanding the excellent record he has 
made. When it became known, however, that a competitive ex- 
amination, under civil-service rules, was to be held to determine 
who should succeed him, it looked as if politics was to have noth- 
ing further td do with the case. The fact that Mr. Howard Constable, 
who stood first upon thelist of candidates after examination was 
passed over, and the acting head of the Supervising Architect's 
Office, whc stdod second, received the appointment, gave a suspic- 
ious aspect to the affair. And the prompt announcement that 
the new appointte was ‘‘a good Republican ” did not tend to free 
it from suspicion, The reason alleged for preferring him to Mr. 
Constable was hit familiarity with the work of the office; and 
doubtless it was this familiarity that enabled him to make so good 
a showing at the exatmination. To an outsider it would seem that 
the same reasoning fitight have operated to leave in office the 
Supervising Architect himself. He had filled the position with 
marked ability, and was more familiar with its work and require- 
ments than any one else. It will be hard to rid the popular mind 
of the impreseion that the fact that he was a Democrat and his 
assistant a Republican had more to do with the change than the 
public suspected, when it was announced, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that the Civil Service Commissioners had been asked by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to hold an examination for this very 
important post. 

en. 

I HAVE SOMETIMES wondered, by the way, whether a certain 
Vermont Senator's large interest in the marble quarries of his 
state has ever had any bearing upon the choice of a Supervising 
Architect. It would mean a good deal to the owner of such ex- 
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tensive quarries, to have a man in charge of this branch of the 
Government's work who recognized the superiority of his material 
to that produced elsewhere. But, of course, a United States 
Senator would be above asking a Secretary of the Treasury to 
take any action in his official capacity that might favorably 
affect the Senator’s pecuniary interests. All the same, I have 
known of a very high official asking a business man to use his 
influence to have his (the official's) dairy préducts taken by a cer- 
tain famous restaurant, when it was known that the favor, if so 
requested, could not easily be refused by the restaurateur. 
BA 

ANOTHER GOVERNMENT position, which in its nature has no. 
more to do with politics than that of Treasury Architect has, 
would appear to be coming more or less under political influences. 
I refer to the superintendency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
There was a good deal of feeling when President Cleveland got rid 
of Prof. Mendenhall, a few years since; and now Gen. Duffield, in 
turn, has been asked toresign to make way for Mr. H. S. Pritchett 
of Washington University, St. Louis. It is said that Gen. Duf- 
field's sole contribution to the work of the Survey was. the com- 

epilation of a table of logarithms—which proved to be not worth 
printing. Prof. Pritchett is a scientific man, and if allowed to retain 
his present port for twenty years may do much to restore the Sur- 
vey to its old position—the position to which Prof. Mendenhall 
would have restored it, had he not been forced, as a self-respecting 
man of science, to offer his resignation and insist upon its accept- 
ance. 

GSA. 

The Atheneum thinks that America has only to set a fashion 
for England to follow it. It says:— 

‘* Foolish and meaningless enough is the practice of calling on an 

actor to doff, on the conclusion of a first performance, his assumed 
character, and make, in propria persona, a speech to the audience. 
We hear now that the custom is growing in America of extorting from 
a popular actor a speech every night. If the information is true, the 
practice is certain to establish itself here. With the bait of folly in 
front of it, the playgoing public is the very greediest of gudgeon.” 
The writer is quite right, only he should not say ‘‘ extort,” if he 
means to express what the audience does to the actor. It is the 
actor who extorts the opportunity for a speech from the audience. 
There are certain actors on the American stage who would feel 
that their performance had been a failure, if they were not given 
an opportunity tq deliver the impromptu speech that they had 
delivered the night before. 


WE ALL KNOw that Mark Twain can make an irresistibly funny 
speech in English, but not all of us know that he can be equally 
funny in German. When the well-known literary society of Vienna, 
the Concordia, entertained him a few weeks ago, he made his speech 
in that language. He arose, it is reported in The Datly Chronicle, 
amidst great applause, which developed into frantic enthusiasm 
when his first German words became audible. 


‘‘His heart, he said, was full of gratitude for so much friendli- 
ness, but his poverty of German words constrained him to econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, he went on speaking for nearly half an hour 
in his humorously visionary and apparently incoherent manner, in- 
troducing English occasionally when .the right word was not to 
hand. The speech was a variation of his ‘horrors of the German 
language,’ and produced continued outbursts of laughter. He 
had had for a long time, ‘he said, a passionate longing to make a 
German speech, but he was never permitted todo so. They 
always told him to be quiet, and choose some other way of making 
himself disagreeable. This time also he could hardly obtain the 
permission of the committee to speak in German, as the rules of 
the Literary Association of Concordia included one to protect the 
German language. But he had no intention of — the lan- 
guage. On the contrary, it was his life’s dream to simplify and re- 

‘orm it.” 


@a. 
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MARK TWAIN has been visiting Vienna, and while there he 
was taken to the new Burghtheatre, with which he expressed him- 
self as being especially delighted. The royal box particularly im- 
pressed him, and while he was viewing the theatre from its sacred 
precincts, he was told in vigorous German to ‘‘ get back.” Being 
of an obliging disposition he at once acceded to the suggestion, 
and then asked wherefore. He was told that a photographer was 
in the act of photographing the Royal box, and that in another mo- 
ment he might have had the damning evidence of this unholy intru- 
sion, if Mr. Clemens had not retreated at the word of command. I 
think it athousand pities that the photographer spoke. The appear- 
ance of the bushy-haired American between theRoyal curtains would 
have been a most picturesque contrast with that of the Emperor's 
military gorgeousness. The two photographs displayed side by 
side would have made an interesting object lesson. 


ena. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 7¢mes writes from Vienna 
that Mark Twain will remain in that city for about eight months. 
One of his daughters is to take lessons of the celebrated piano 
teacher Leschetitzky, her father says, and undoubtedly it is true. 
But this correspondent is sure'the secret object of his visit is.to 
write a book on modern Abdera. Mr. Clemens is said to be 
working hard and spending hours, daily, at his desk, though he 
will publish nothing for some time. 

@a. 


IN A LITTLE PUBLICATION called Expression, which comes 
from Boston, I find the following paragraph in an article on ‘‘ The 
Curse of a Name,” apropos of Mr. MacMonies’s statue, now in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art :— 

‘*T fully believe that if the statue had been called by another name, 
or if somebody could have invented a scheme of calling the child 
Knowledge, its protruding lips thirsting for the knowledge represented 
by the grapes, all would have thought it appropriate for the position. in 
the fountain. But the thought of the name Bacchante condemned it. 
The thought of a reckless, licentious dancer being in the court of our 
beautiful library stirred people to antagonism. If no name had been 
given to this statue, and it had been seen first under the pouring water, it 
would not have been condemned. A name got between the beholder and 
the wonderful statue, and that name cursed all real artistic feeling.” 
This opens up a wide field for speculation, and painters and 
sculptors will do well to remember that perhaps, after all, it was 
its name that drove the Bacchante out of Boston! 


@aA. 


Mr. ALFRED DuUBOUT, the author of a play called ‘‘ Frédé- 
gonde,” which has not been appreciated either by the press or the 
public, has brought suit against M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes. \t seems that M. Jules Lemaitre, 
the eminent dramatic critic of the Revue, criticised the play un- 
favorably—not out of spite or jealousy, nor to chagrin or disparage 
the author. He simply did not like ‘* Frédégonde,”’ and said that 
M. Dubout’s début at the Théatre Francais was not fortunate. 
Thereupon the playwright sent a formal refutation of the criticism 
to the editor and asked him to publish it. This M. Brunetiére did 
not consent to do, as he naturally gave his collaborator free rein, 
and M. Lemaitre had not gone beyond the bounds of independent 
criticism. Besides, M. Dubout’s prose did not appear much more 
interesting to the editor than his dramatic poetry. Hence the ap- 
peal to the courts. But the law may neither silence M. Lemaitre 
nor compel M. Brunetiére to print M. Dubout’s defence. M. 
Brunetiére is not a man to be easily terrified; he has seen exasper- 
ated authors before. ‘' Frédégonde”’ was a vindictive and angry 
person, who could not bear contradiction. It is to be feared that 
in creating her, M.Dubout has become imbued with her disposi-. 
tion. 
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Ibsen Writes Norwegian 


In The Critic of Aug. 7, Mr. D. K. Dodge put forth the 
following interrogation :—‘‘ Does Ibsen write Norwegian?” He 
answers the question in the negative, and says :—‘‘ Ibsen does not 


write Norwegian, 
but Danish.” He 


language. The Norse existed on the lips of the people in different 
dialects, and proved to be a fruitful material for the national lin. 
guistic movement. That the written language would change intoa 
Norwegian language 
with the dialects as 





tries to prove his 
assertion by giving a 
short sketch of Nor- 
way's history and de- 
‘velopment. In his 
introduction he re- 
marks—and rightly 
—that there is con- 
siderable confusion 
in regard to the Nor- 
wegian as a written 
language, so that, as 
he terms it, a word 
of explanation may 
not be amiss. To 
him the whole matter 
is perfectly plain, 
and he has no diffi- 
‘culty in making it 
clear to others. He 
absolutelydenies that 
a language having 
the right to be called 
Norwegian _ exists, 
and maintains that 
to speak of ‘‘ Nor- 
wegian” authors is 
an absurdity; that 
there is no such thing 
as Norwegian liter- 
ature, but simply 
Danish, and that, as 
stated, Ibsen as a 
matter of course 
. writes Danish. 
This seems an easy 
‘way of explaining the 
linguistic movement 
in Norway, but 
whether it is satis- 
factory, whether it is 
the truth, the whole 
- truth and nothing 
but the truth, is a 
different thing. Mr. 
Dodge refers to the 
Kalmar Union in 
1397, States how 
Norway little by little 
~ Jost her political free- 
dom, and finally be- 
came an annex under 
Denmark for 400 
‘years. It is true that 
* during this time the 
Norwegians were 


. forced to write Dan- 


foundation, was at 
an early date appar- 
ent to those who 
understood the his- 
torical development. 
Thus the poet Henrik 
Wergeland (d. 1845) 
remarks:—‘* The 
time will come, pos- 
sibly ere the end of 
the century, when 
the language of Nor- 
way no longer will 
be Danish.” 

This development 
bas not been brought 
about as rapidly as 
Wergeland  surmis 
ed, but it is neverthe- 
less well under way. 
Especially two men 
deserve the credit 
for this result. Mr. 
Dodge mentions one, 
Ivar Aasen, and in 
addition we must 
mention Knud Knud- 
sen, These men 
began  contempv- 
raneously to work for 
the norsifying of the 
language, although 
their methods were 
different. IvarAasen 
took up the speech of 
the peasants and 
common people—the 
dialects, —subjecting 
them to scientific 
examination and 
treatment. Knud- 
sen sought to norsify 
the literary language 
by bringing it closer 
to that spoken by 
the educated people 
of Norway. This is 
not the place to dwell 
upon the many ex- 
tremes and the one- 
sidedness resulting 
from this transform- 
ation of the langu- 
age: but the history 
of the last twenty or 
thirty years shows 
that, in spite of 
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persons in political positions and of a number of the ‘‘cream 
of the select” excepted—no power could make Danish; and the 
little association there was between the different towns, separated 
by high mountains and deep fjords, tended to keep the different 
dialects comp Pon a Danish elements. 

» it consequent 
4°eee on rs sacar 


opposition — which 
naturally would be 
encountered, — the 
written language of 
Norway has changed 
more and more from Danish to Norwegian. Mr. Dodge himself 
says that it is difficult for a Dane to read Bjérnson. And it 
is not only Bjérnson who no longer is easily read by the Danes; 
on the contrary, it is true in regard to most Norwegian writers 
of to-day, not to speak of those who tread in Ivan Aasen’s 
footsteps, and write pure Norwegian. : 

And these maalstracver’'s—as they ste called—cannot be 
ignored with a smile or a sarcastic remark. In addition to the 
fact that eminent authors—e, g., Garborg—write in this way, the 
pure Norwegian language has been introduced by law into the 
schools wherever desired, introduced, also, into the normal schools, 


FROM A DRAWING BY H. REUTERDARL 
IBSEN 
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and it may Ye used as the legal language of the country—is, 
in short, on the way to recover the position it held before Norway's 
su5jugation to Denmark. To say that Norwegian does not exist 
is mere nonsense. Even the Danes, who, as a matter of course, 
have been the last to acknowledge the fact, are obliged to admit 
that the language of Norway is being rapidly norsified; and this 
change will in the future go on even more rapidly, because the op- 
position which the cause at first met has now been broken. It is 
a fact known to both Danes and Norwegians that the Norwegian 
language no longer has, nor can have, its roots in Denmark, but is 
rooted at home. It is noticeable that linguistic sentiment is being 
norsified, and that the employment of the Norse language by 
authors is being appreciated. Even Prof. Storm of Christiania, 
who is one of the ablest opponents of the ‘* folk-tongue "—maa/- 
straev—is very desirous of having his language called Norse, so 
that I should like to have more clearly indicated the remark which 
Mr. Dodge attributes to him. If he has made any such state- 
ment, it must have been many years ago. But I doubt it. 

From this brief article it will appear that to identify the present 
Norwegian literary language with the Danish is incorrect. The 
Norwegian language is at the present time in a state of transition, 
of development, of ‘‘ confusion,” if you please; but one thing is 
certain, it is not Danish. Ibsen has not done least to bring about 
this norsifying of the language, although he has avoided the extrav- 
agance indulged in by many others. Ibsen writes Norwegian, 
not Danish. 


HOMEDAHL, MINN. SIGVARD SONDRESEN. 





Neologisms ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

In the first issue of Lzterature, 1 find two expressions that seem 
to lack the support of usage, to say the least. Augustine Birrell 
in his ‘* Colloquy on Criticism ” (which, by the way, gets no farther 
than the conclusion that the present state of things ‘‘is deplor- 
able’’), says ‘* Books are liberally desmattered with praise.’”” No 
such word appears in the dictionaries, so far as they are at my 
hand, nor can I see how it is constructively appropriate. Why 
did he not say ‘‘ beslobbered ”’? 

And in the notice of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” the Revolutionary 
War is called ‘‘ the War of Secession,” which is perhaps a good 
name for it from the Imperial point of view, but has the defect in 
point of perspicacity of being already pre-empted for the later war, 
to which it seems especially to belong. 
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Du [laurier and the Rabbis 


‘*A RECENT magazine writer has described the superstitions 
of the rabbis and their belief in evil spirits and incantations,’’ says 
The Jewish Messenger. ‘‘The rabbis were but men, and, while 
the entire spirit of the Jewish religion is opposed to wizards and 
enchantments, some rabbis were no doubt influenced by their sur- 
roundings to indulge in delusions that are part of the modern en- 
vironment—for the age of spirit-rappings and clairvoyants has not 
passed away. 

‘*But this latest critic of the Jew, who forgets how folk-lore 
and religion are inseparable in the early history of all races, and 
who is only too glad to join the chorus against rabbinical ‘ silli- 
ness’ and ‘ignorance,’ has failed to notice an instance of super- 
stition on the part of no less a writer than du Maurier. He, the 
cultured and esthetic novelist, whose writings and drawings have 
received such international fame, is guilty in his latest work of as 
afrant a superstition as any that can be charged against a be- 
nighted rabbi. Readers of ‘ The Martian’ need not be told of its 
supernaturalism and the mysterious goddess or influence from ‘‘ the 
North” which is the hero’s saving power. The whole story is 
based upon this hidden power, this occult force, this moral polar- 
ization. At the end of the nineteenth century society’s favorite 
English novelist has recourse to supernaturalism. Martia and the 
North are the mysterious agencies which are invoked. 

‘« When, in the ‘ Pirke Eliezer ’—an allegorical and hagadistic 
commentary on the Pentateuch— occurs the thought, analogous to 
the root-idea in ‘ The Martian,’ that the North point, which God 
made but left unfinished, is the dwelling-place for spirits, the 
critic can only shrug his shoulders and exclaim ‘ Foolish rabbis!” 
But du Maurier was anticipated by the author of the ‘ Pirke Eliez- 
er’; if the rabbi is guilty of superstition, the author of ‘ The Mar- 
tian’ must in simple justice bear a similar feproach.” 
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The Fine Arts 
The National Academy of Design 

ONE CANNOT COMPLAIN of a lack of variety in the exhibition 
now open at the National Academy of Design. There are few 
very good, and not many very bad paintings; but the hanging 
committee has been hospitably disposed, and has accepted studies 
>y promising beginners and sketches by artists of more note; they 
have even hung one or two impressionistic paintings, and room 
has yet been found for an uncommonly interesting display of small 
works of sculpture in the west gallery. Of the paintings, although 
the average is better than usual, there are only two of really great 
merit. Both of these are portraits. Mr. John S. Sargent’s head 
of Claude Monet, the well-known chief of the impressionists, is a 
solidly-painted, richly-colored piece of work, much more serious 
than many of his more showy portraits. And Mr. Carroll Beck- 
with’s ‘‘ Portrait Study” is more than a clever painting of a 
beautiful woman; it has qualities of color and of touch which 
mark out its painter as one who has achieved distinction. No one 
else would, or could, paint in just this manner, nor perhaps see, in 
life, the particular type of beauty which Mr. Beckwith has con- 
veyed to the canvas. Beside these two heads, the best of the 
other works in the galleries look tame and uninteresting; yet there 
is much that is worth regarding. Mr. Carl Newman, in his pic- 
ture of a young woman seated by a cluster of full-blown peonies, 
in the corridor, justifies his choice of the impressionistic formula. 
Mr. Gilbert Gaul tells a story of frontier warfare well in his 
‘« Exchange of Prisoners,” and Mr. Theodore Wores, Mr. Irving 
R. Wiles and Mr. Charles C. Curran are fairly well represented, 
though by paintings of small size. 

The statuettes by Prince Paul Troubetskoi, in the west gallery, 
are, however, after the two portraits first mentioned, the things 
best worth seeing in the exhibition. That, in plaster, of ‘‘ Signor 
Segantini,” is the most attractive representation of a short-haired 
gentleman with his hands in his trousers pockets that it is pos- 
sible to imagine. It is so full of life that one cannot but fall in 
love with it. The ‘‘Study,” in bronze, of a young girl doing up 
her braid, is as restrained and classic in feeling as ‘‘ Signor Segan- 
tini” is exuberant and romantic. An Indian warrior ‘‘On the 
Alert” is very clever, but not equal to the other two statuettes. 
The late Olin L. Warner’s fine bust of Daniel Cottier; a clever 
study for a fountain, a ‘‘ Sprite and Pipe-fish,” by J. F. Mowbray- 
Clark; a number of small busts by J. S. Hartley, among them 
portraits of Dr. Charles Waldstein, the late George Inness and 
Thomas Marsh, N. H., and a long list of portrait medallions and 
busts of distinguished persons by Charles Calverly, add to the in- 
terest of the exhibition, though many of them have been seen 
before. 


@a. 


‘And Which ” 


(The Sketch) 

AN accomplished literary critic takes up the cudgels for the 
split infinitive—that is, for the right of free mento strongly differ, 
and not to differ strongly, from purists who would even forbid 
the use of ‘‘and which.” He says the split infinitive is essential 
to the vigor of the national speech; and he defends ‘‘ and which” 
on the ground that the best French writers, in the same connec- 
tion, write ‘‘ e¢ gué.”” 

Of old the giddy writing man 

Was told by stern grammarian, 

If he would with a conscience live, 

To shun the split infinitive, 

And never venture to enrich 

His budding essays with ‘‘ and which.” 


But now the connoisseur of style 
Greets these injunctions with a smile, 
Asks why tradition should deter 

The scribe who wants to greatly err, 
And why, in Gallic prose, we see 
No interdict upon ef guz. 


Soon may this great example spread 

Where grammar grips the urchin’s head, 

Where teachers daily imprecate 

The tongue that drops the aspirate. 

That tongue will cry from desk and bench, 
‘¢ There ain’t no ’orrid ‘h’ in French!” 
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Publications for the Young 
(Continued from page 305) 

A SCORE of songs from Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” have been set to music by various composers, 
and are published as ‘‘ The Stevenson Song-book,” with a pretty 
design in pink and green on the cover, and rustic borders alive with 
fishes, fowls and beasts to many pages. Among the composers 
whose music is marked to Stevenson’s verses are Mr. Reginald de 
Koven, Mr. Arthur Foote and Mr. W. W. Gilchrist. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons )———ONE OF THE best of the books with colored 
ge of pretty children, and appropriate stories and verses, 

**Make-Believe Men and Women.” The babies in colors are by 
Miss Maud Humphrey. They play at being physician, or reporter, 
or ‘‘summer girl,” or artist, partly for fun and partly to give Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Tucker an opportunity to write them up and make 
sketches of them, in character, for the borders. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


@a. 


**ONCE UPON A TIME” is the title of a little volume of child- 
verses, by Mary E. Wilkins. The contents are sufficiently agree- 
able bed-time rhymes for very small people, but we doubt if the 
author achieves the popularity with her juvenile audience that she 
has deserved and won at the hands of their elders. She seems to 
underestimate the capacity of children for poetry, and this is one 
of the unintentional slights which little folks are quick to resent. 
We fear that literary critics aged three and four will pronounce 
most of these verses to be ‘‘ baby-pieces "—than which there is no 
deeper condemnation. (D. Lothrop Co,)——THAT ANIMALS 
might take some dreadful revenge on man for his carnivorous 
tastes has often been fancied by the vegetarian; but Misses Flor- 
ence K, Upton and Bertha Upton have cleverly applied the same 
mode of argument to the latter in ‘‘ The Vegemen’s Revenge,” 
in which Miss Poppy is abducted by Messrs. Carrot and Tomato, 
and taken to task for her crimes againt potatoes, cabbages and 
onions, and is herself planted, to take root and sprout like Daphne, 
but in another shape. (Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘‘ THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a Monkey,” bound and produced by Henry 
Mayer, with verses by Albert Bigelow Paine, maintains the novel 
thesis that 

‘* Man did not spring from the monkey, 
But monkey descended from man,” 
and shows how the lore of the original monkey civilization is to be 
restored by the genius that was once led through ‘the streets by a 
string. (R. H. Russell.) 


‘“*A NEw BABy WORLD,” compiled from St. Nicholas by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, is a perfect treasury of stories, rhymes and 
pictures, fit to please all manner of little folks, in all quarters of 
the globe. It is a comical world where people sing out ‘‘All 
aboard for the Moon,” and recite ballads ‘‘Of a Runaway Don- 
key.” Bicycles, Booboos and Bumblebees jostle one another in 
its pages, and its pictures show Puck going to bed in a poppy, and 
the adventures of a frolicsome cat and a frightened giraffe. But 
pictures and text are so wedded that it is a pity to divorce them; 
and sometimes the pictures give the serious information and the 
text makes fun of it, and sometimes they do the contrary. The 
picture of all ‘‘Aboard for the Moon,” for instance, is quite im- 
posing enough to send to the patent office, but the writer, in three 
sentences, tells us that, like some drawings that actually go there, 
it represents no more than a dream. (Century Co.) 


@a. 


‘“*THE TRUE Story of U. S. Grant,” retold for boys and 
girls by Elbridge S. Brooks, is a simple, straightforward tale, such 
as the hero would prefer. It deals not only with the life of the 
soldier and the President, but begins with Grant’s boy-life in the 
Ohio tanyard, and gives some account of his farming and trading 
at St. Louis and Galena. But the story of Grant's services in the 
Civil War naturally has to be told in greater detail, and also that 
of the general’s later years, and his travels around the world. 
There are very many illustrations, the type is large, and the book 
is strongly bound in an illuminated linen cover. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co.)—— ALICE B. WoopwarRp’s delightfully grotesque 
pictures and Edith King Hall's impossible stories open up to us, 

i if we are young, a new realm of wonder in their 
‘«Adventures in Toyland.” Many of the pictures are in colors, and 
show how Belinda was caught napping by the sailor, how the 

R drummed on the Mouse’s back, how the Dancer dissolved 
in tears, how the Toy Soldier was kicked by the company, how 
Claribelle went visiting, and how the Farthing Doll aston- 
the grocer. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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OUR CHOICE AMONG the bits of verse included in ‘‘A ‘Little 
Book of Lullabies,”’ by the Rev. James B. Kenyon, is the eighth. 
and last :— : 


‘* Sleep, O my babe; not thine a manger 
Where cradled lies thy sleepless head ; 

No oxen low, dear little stranger, 

And wondering stare above thy bed. 
Thou need’st not weep ; 
Ah, slumber deep, 

For fond hearts wake while thou dost sleep, 
And light as dews shed from the skies 
Love shuts the violets of thine eyes : 

Not in a stall 
Love’s kisses all 
As fond as rose leaves on thee fall.” 


Mr. Kenyon, who has already made his bow acceptably to older 
readers, under the auspices of well-known publishers, issues this. 
booklet in paper boards through Messrs, Foote, Bailey & Sackett 
of Syracuse. 

@a. 


IN HIS PREFACE to the new edition of ‘* Being a Boy,” Mr. 
Warner says that this book, which one feels almost inclined to. 
call his masterpiece, made no ‘‘ sensation” when it was first pub- 
lished, twenty years ago. But he adds, ‘‘It has gone on peace- 
fully, and, I am glad to acknowledge, has made many valuable 
friends.” It has indeed, and every one of these friends will want 
this new edition, not only for its clear type, ample margins and 
fine paper, but for Mr. Clifton Johnson’s pictures, ‘‘ lovingly 
taken from the real life and heart of New England.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) ———A TOO LITTLE KNOWN weaver of fairy-tales is 
P. C. Asbjérnsen of Norway, whose ‘‘Fairy-Tales of the Far 
North ”’ have been translated for the delight of the children of the 
far south, east aud west. Mr. Asbjérasen introduces us to some 
new fairies who are likely to make warm friends among the little 
folks. The crude illustrations by Norwegian artists add little to 
the attractiveness of the book. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


@a. 


IN ‘*THE YOUNG PURITANS OF OLD HADLEY,” Mary P. 
Wells Smith gives for the first time, so far as she knows, ‘‘ the 
life of Puritan children for young people.” The author claims ir 
that the story is true in that it is based on historical facts. 
(Messrs. Roberts Bros.)——-‘‘ PACIFIC SHORES; or, Adventures. 
in Eastern Seas,” by Oliver Optic, is the twelfth and last volume 
of the All over-the-World Library. To get a new Oliver Optic 
book is a great treat for our boys—and girls, too—who will regret 
that it is the last of the series. In ‘‘ Miss BELLADONNA ” 
Miss Caroline Ticknor shows a decided advance upon her first 
story, ‘‘A Hypocritical Romance.” The present book describes 
the life of ‘*a child of to-day ’"—an American child, we need 
scarcely say. There is a good deal of genuine fun in the book, 
and in the description of ‘‘ our summer on a farm” Miss Ticknor 
strikes a chord that will evoke many responses. We imagine that 
the book is not without its foundation in fact. Some of the ex- 
periences are too racy not to be real. It is, we believe, in writing 
books of this sort that Miss Ticknor will make her mark. (Little, 
Brown & Co.)———‘‘ TEN LITTLE COMEDIES”’ is the name of a 
volume of stories for girls, by Gertrude Smith. The author is. 
said to have based her stories on ac:ual occurrences. ‘‘ Ten 
Little Tragedies” the book might have been called, had not each 
story ended more happily than it promised to. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) WE KNOw of no happier combination of author and 
illustrator than that of Mr. Joel Chandier Harris and Mr. Oliver 
Herford, and this we have in ‘‘Aaroa in the Wildwoods.”” There 
is just enough of the natural and supernatural ia this book to hold 
the reader's liveliest interest. The little folks will not be the 
only readers of this original story. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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‘‘ THE PINK Fairy Book,” Mr. Andrew Lang’s new venture 
in fairy literature, is quite as delightful as its green, yellow, blue and 
red predecessors. It contains tales from Japan, Sicily, Sweden, 
and other countries, and Mr. H. J. Ford, who supplies the illus- 
trations, has mad: himself Japanese, Italian and Scandinavian by 
turns, with a facility that suggests magical aid. He shows just 
how the dragon was outwitted by the youth on the flying horse, 
how the maiden fed the three beasts in ‘‘ the House in the Wood,” 
how Uraschimataro was carried to sea on the back of a turtle, 
and how ‘‘the prince forgot the fox’s warning and kissed the 
princess.” The cover is pink and gold. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 
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Music 
Notes of the Season 


MME. DyNA BEUMER, the Belgian soprano, who made her 
début at the Astoria Hotel on Nov. 9, will not fire the hearts of 
Gothamites, nor disturb the usual flow of the tide inthe East 
River. She is a colorature soprano of the tinkling-cymbals vari- 
ety. Her voice is clear and mellifluous, but extremely white in 
quality, and it is utterly without warmth or dramatic fibre. Her 
execution of what Mr. Finck regards as the utterly useless orna- 
ments of song is perfect in its accuracy and smoothness, but it is 
painfully dull and lustreless. She does ventriloquial tricks, like 
the Eckert ‘‘ Echo,’’ song very well. But that is no more to be 
regarded as art than the performance of a lightning-sketch 
draughtsman in a variety show. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first concert on Nov. 11 was 
attended by an audience which filled the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It was a fashionable audience and seemed to be there 
less on account of the music than because it expected sensational 
virtuosity from the orchestra. Consequently it enthusiastically 
demanded a repetition of the most trivial thing on the programme, 
the last movements of Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite, which, as the 
Tribune justly said, is a piece of music of the ‘‘ Turkish Patrol” 
order. The soloist was Rafael Joseffy, pianist, who plays the Schu- 
mann concertos with smoothness, intelligent appreciation, and at 
times with brilliancy, but without deep feeling or great variety of 
color. He was heard to much higher advantage in the little 
intermezzo of Brahms which he played as an encore number. 
The orchestra’s finest work was heard in the third symphony of 
Brahms. 

The first Philharmonic concert took place at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 13. M. Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, made his reap- 
pearance, playing Mozart’s E flat violin concerto, opus 268, and 
Bach's violin concerto in F minor. M. Ysaye’s technic and 
style are quite as admirable as they were when he was here before 
’ and he bids fair to repeat his former great success with the public. 
The orchestra, conducted by Anton Seidl, played Dvorak’s E 
minor symphony, ‘‘ From the New World,” the dream music 
from ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel ’’ and the vorspiel to ‘‘ Die Meister- 
s'nger.”’ 


Vulgarity and Spelling Reform 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

One who is familiar with the attacks upon spelling-reform that 
used to be common will find in Prof. Peck’s article in the Novem- 
ber Bookman an old friend. There is the same superior attitude 
towards the deluded reformers; the same placid assumption that 
it is all a matter of taste, any way, and that the reformer’s taste 
is execrably bad; the same resort to ridicule as the only kind of 
argument that the wretched creature deserves; and the same con- 
fident belief that the last word about the whole miserable business 
has been said. The reform is again transfixed with such shafts 
of wit as ‘‘doo yoo beleev in Hel?” and ‘Lit! Wili had a 
munki,” and left for dead without one backward glance of pity. 
The only thing about the paper that is unique is the fact that it was 
written by one who occupies a chair in one of our leading univer- 
sities, 

It is not, of course, worth while to say much in defence of the 
victim. If he is dead,—and we must take Prof. Peck’s word for that 
—why, that is the end of him, and the less that is said the better. Still 
one may, perhaps, venture to object to one e against the 
character of the deceased which Prof. Peck makes with more 
vigor (or, at least, clatter) than any of his predecessors—namely, 
that he was a low-down, disreputable fellow. 

The reform, he says, ‘‘is hopelessly, unspeakably, and sick- 
eningly vulgar’’; and this is a ‘‘ great colossal” [szc] fact and 
an ‘* eternal reason” why ‘‘men and women of taste, refinement 
and discrimination will reject it with a shudder of disgust.” Now, 
I have not the insight into ‘‘eternal reason” that Prof. Peck 
possesses; but on the ground of mere human experience, I ven- 
ture to say that nothing more ‘‘ hopelessly, unspeakably, and 
sickeningly ’’ silly than this ever flowed from a reputable pen. 
People may differ much as to what constitutes vulgarity: one, 
for example, may think that he finds it:in flippant ridicule of a 
serious and important subject and vociferous abuse of able, culti- 
vated and sensible men, while another may not; but no one who 
understands the meaning of words can connect the idea of vulgar- 


ity with the products of strictly scientific and scholarly thought, 
and it is upon such that the general demand for some reform of 
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English spelling zests. Such an one might regard ideas of this 
kind as false, or he might dislike them, as many intensely dislike the 
Darwinian theory; but he would no more call them ‘‘ vulgar” than 
he would call them bitter or yellow. Even ‘‘ Wili” with his 
‘*munki” is simply odd and therefore homely;.to call him 
‘« vulgar ”’ is to act like the man who regards all foreigners as es- 
sentially contemptible. The two things indicate, in reality, about 
the same stage of culture. 

The fact is that an article like Prof. Peck’s, now happily a very 
rare thing, means simply that its author has felt constrained, 
doubtless by some impulse uncontrollable by reason, to get up and 
shout with a loud voice that he ‘‘ doesn’t like it,” under the de- 
lusion that this dislike of his is a fact of momentous importance 
and an argument that must knock the reform and the reformers 
into a cocked hat. In reality, however, the reformer listens to 
such roaring with a perfectly calm mind for the simple reason that 
the intelligent attempt to overcome this very dislike in himself, or 
to assign it to its proper place, was his first step toward a rational 
appreciation of the merits and importance of the reform. Most 
reformers, that is, begin with a dislike of any change in our alpha- 
betical forms and our customary spellings, and many never get 
over it; but they know that this dislike does not spring from ra- 
tional grounds and that it has not the slightest bearing upon the 
merits of the case. That our existing spelling is theoretically 
bad and practically mischievous has been demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, and many more or less sensible ways 
of making it better have been suggested. That Prof. Peck and 
millions of others /éke the bad more than the better spelling, is not 
a fact that enters into the theoretical discussion at all. On the 
practical side, however—that of actually getting some reform 
adopted,—it is, of course, a fact whose significance those who 
have thought most about the matter are least likely to underes- 
timate. The brute resistance to progress offered by this common 
dislike to any change in orthography has defeated the active re- 
former hitherto, and will continue to defeat him for a long time 
tocome. The fight seems almost as hopeless as that of the non- 
partisans against Tammany and Platt, and is much the same sort of 
struggle. 

Upon Prof. Peck’s abuse of those who differ from him in sup- 
porting phonetic spelling, it is unnecessary to comment. Cranks 
have associated themselves with this as with all other reforms; but 
no one who is at all informed upon the subject needs to be told 
that its leading advocates are to be found among our most learned 
and cultivated scholars and ablest men-of-letters. I must, how- 
ever, notice one insinuation against the commonsense of a great 
man. ‘‘ Why,” asks Prof. Peck, as aclincher, ‘‘ when the ‘com- 
pilers’ of the ‘Century Dictionary’ wrote ‘honor’ and the like, 
did they not also write ‘ Savior ?’’’ Because, he replies, of an ‘‘in- 
stinctive recognition on their part that the dropping of the # entails 
a loss of dignity,” while ‘‘their sense of reverence unconsciously 
recoiled from corrupting a name so sacred.’ Now I will admit 
that there is a good deal that is ‘‘ instinctive’’ and ‘* unconscious” 
in the compiling of dictionaries, and I am glad to see that Prof. 
Peck believes that the unfortunates who do this work still retain 
reverence for something! But I must deny that Prof. Whitney— 
an ardent reformer, by the way, and a man of learning and ‘‘ dis- 
crimination,” and not unduly partial to ‘* vulgarity” —who, and 
not the ‘‘ compilers,” decided such points, would have been moved 
by considerations so silly as those attributed to him by Prof. Peck. 
Indeed, the absurdity of the false sentiment connected by some 
people with the spelling of this particular word was the subject of 
one of his standing jests. ‘‘Savior’’ was, as a matter of fact, 
preferred by him in the Dictionary, though the prevalence of 
‘* Saviour,” in the special sense, and the prejudice in favor of it 
were duly noted. 

But even if he had not done this, and had stuck to ‘‘ Saviour” 
in all uses, it would, I should think, be clear that the reason was 
that the editor of a popular dictionary must, in such matters, follow 
popular prejudice rather than attempt to lead it. As farin the 
direction of simplicity and sanity in our spelling as he thought he 
would be followed, Prof. Whitney went; when he reached that 
limit he stopped, like aman ofsense. That the result could not 
be altogether consistent lay in the nature of the case. 

Siace stupidity generally goes with vulgarity, it is to be feared 
that most of the reformers will never find out that their pet hum- 
bug has been exploded, and will go on working just the same. 
But what does it matter to persons of ‘‘refinement and discrim- 
ination ” what such people may do? 


NEw YorK, 6 Nov., 1897. 


BENJAMIN E, SMITH. 
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lr. Crawford’s Optimism 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD was entertained by the Chicago 
Press Club, last Saturday night, and in return, he entertained the 
Club. In other words, after dinner, when the rattling of knives 
and forks had ceased and the air was heavy with the smoke of 
many cigars, he made a capital speech on the subject of literature 
in general and American literature in particular. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Crawford rebuked those who have said that 
American literature is to become merely a farce, He said, accord- 
ing to the report of his speech in the New York Herald:— 

‘* I read the other day an article in one of our most serious mag- 
azines, in which a certain writer tells us that the only ‘lesson which 
America is now teaching the world in the ideal realm is that the 
literature of the future is to be the farce which the business man 

to see of an evening by way of recreation.’ I do not wish to 
jo the writer injustice, but he produces the impression of looking 
upon our literature as tending toward a farce. In the name of all 
those who have spent and are spending their lives in a sincere 
effort to produce good literature in America I protest against such 
criticism or comment or opinion. If there were a word of truth in 
such a judgment the end of culture and of literature and of art in 
our country could not be far off. 

‘* It is easy to be pessimistic when optimism means hard work. 
It is easy to stand aside and say of this runner that he limps, and 
of that one that his stride is ungainly, and that no race can be won 
with such running. It is quite another thing to be in line with the 
rest, running like the rest, toiling with the rest, straining every 
faculty of strength to win the goal. However success and develop- 
ment are to come they will not come out of idle waiting, nor by 
lamenting over the impossibility of doing anything good. 

‘* I say again, if there were anything in such prophecies the end 
would be at hand, and we should be justified in going one step 
further than the prophets; we could say with certainty that a hun- 
dred years hence the best of our living writers—perhaps the best 
of our dead ones— would be spoken of by our unborn historians as 
‘ the fitful and uncertain lights that illuminated the brief, sad day 
of American civilization.’ Happily for us, the pessimists are but 
a minority, while we, the workers, the believers, the doers, are the 
many; most of all, here, in this inmost centre of the country’s soul 
—I may say so, without fear of saying too much, because, per- 
haps too much cannot be said—where work is dignity and idleness 
is mediocrity. 

**Some such thoughts as these crossed my mind as I stood here 
five years ago, before the opening of the World's Fair. They are 
clearer now, better formed, for they have five years’ growth in 
them and five times more truth than then. We do not need a 
coming revival of letters, for we are alive to-day. We are not look- 
ing forward to a renaissance, for we have neither decadence in our 
past nor decay in our present. We are not tending to a farce— 
we are on the ascent to things both grave and high. 

** We who are here may not see the end, nor our children, nor 
our children’s children, But the end is above where we stand now, 
and not below us, as surely as creation leads one way and degen- 
eration another.” 


Notes from Abroad 


FOR some time past it has been rumored that M. d’Annunzio, in 
order to restore to and cultivate in the Italian people a taste for 
beauty, was going to erect on the shores of Lake Albano a model 
theatre—the Theatre of the Poets. He is a capable business man 
as well as a writer, and the Gazsefta di? Venesta announces that 
a society has been formed to carry out his project, and that Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York Hera/d will put up most 
of the money. The idea has been so well received in Rome that 
i i have reached an un- 
looked-for figure, so that when M. d’Annunzio calls on the archi- 
tects to erect an edifice ‘‘ more beautiful than the imagination can 
dream of,” he will not be stopped for want of money. Count 
Frankensten, who owns most of the shore of Lake Albano, has 
given the ground, and Mme. Duse has consented to undertake the 
management of the theatre. She will assemble a company of actors 
and animate them with her spirit and form them 
in her It is hoped that the first representation will take 
place in 1899, on March 21, ‘‘the birthday of spring.” The 
** Perséphone” of M. d’Annunzio, a fable of the s . will be 
played at the opening. The tations are to be during 
two months of each year, and M. d’Annunzio hopes to be able to 
give four new dramas annually, two ancient and two modern. In 
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case his brother poets are not equal to the task of producing so 
many new plays, M. d’Annunzio will undertake it alone. He is 
already at work, and has translated into rhythmic prose the ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon" of A®schylus, and the ‘‘ Antigone” of Sophocles, 
‘*La Ville Morte” is finished; two of the four ‘‘ dreams,” of 
which ‘‘ Le Songe d'une Matineé de Printemps "’ was played in 
Paris by Mme. Duse, are completed; and the two others will soon 
follow. And while M. d'Annunzio, poet, pursues his noble and 
overwhelming tasks, M. d’Annunzio, deputy, takes part in the de- 
bates of Montecitorio, and in the political life of his country. 


The Academy has made up a list of Forty Immortals, selected, 
with one exception, from the ranks of British authors, upon which 
The list is as follows :——- 


it invites criticism and suggestions, 


John Ruskin 
Duke of Argyll 
John Morl 


e 
Sir G. O. Tastiiens 
R. D. Blackmore 
Rudyard Kipling 


Dr. Salmon 
W. P. Ker 


Bishop Creighton 


W. E. Henley 
H. D. ‘Traill 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Henry James 
A. W. Pinero 


The Academy also announces ‘‘ that arrangements are now in pro- 
gress by which, in connexion with the Academy of Letters, a book 
of signal merit shall be ‘crowned’ each year. 
work will receive an award from this journal of 100 guineas. We 
have also in contemplation the ‘crowning’ of a book each year 
by an author of younger reputation, to whom we shall make an 


W. E. Gladstone 
A. C. Swinburne 


Thomas Hardy 
Leslie Stephen 
Aubrey de Vere 
W. W. Skeat 
W. E. Lecky 
Bishop Stubbs 
Andrew Lang 
Edmund Gosse 


Francis Thompson 


Austin Dobson 
W. S. Gilbert 


award of 50 guineas.” 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall are preparing a guinea edition of 
Dickens, in twenty-one volumes, tastefully bound in art cloth, with 
top-gilt. This will probably be the best cheap edition of Dickens 
published on either side of the Atlantic. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has passed through the press a small 
volume entitled ‘* Various Fragments.” 
don as soon as the American edition is ready. 


Mr. Andrew Lang says :—‘ ‘dot gui parle, 1 could no more live 
writing new books than bookseilers can live by 
have to sell fal-lals—articles, essays, miscel- 
laneous hack-work—but I like that coramerce of all things.” We 
are glad that he does like it, for we, too, like Mr. Lang's ‘‘ fal- 
lals.” They add much to the gaiety of nations. 


(comfortably) b 


selling them. 


V. Tehertkoff writes to The Dajly Chronicle concerning the 
Russian novelist:—‘‘ Being myself in constant correspondence 
with Leo Tolstoi, I am happy to be able to say that the rumors 
which have appeared in the papers have been greatly exaggerated. 
He has, it is true, been suffering from a tumor on the cheek, but 
not at all of a dangerous kind, though causing him considerable 
inconvenience, and no operation has been needed. He is now 
quite free from this ailment, enjoying good health in all respects, 
and as busy as ever at his literary work. Amongst writings upon 
various subjects which interest him, he is now completing a work 
upon the true nature of art, which will, I have no doubt, mark an 
epoch in the understanding of this subject, so exhaustive, new 
and opportune are the views he expresses upon it.” 


Mr. Buxton Forman has finished ‘‘ The Books of William Mor- 
ris,” in which he gives a connected narrative of Morris’s several 
appearances in print, as poet, romancist, critic, lecturer, pam- 
phieteer, reformer and authority on the arts at large. The illus- 
trations will include portraits, views, title-pages, and so on, de- 
signed by Mr. Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, and others. 


‘«Echoes of Olden Days” is a book by Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
specially intended for Christmas, which Messrs. Blackwood are to 


publish. 


Mrs. Willard, the wife of the well-known actor, has written 
‘« Cherriwink,” a fairy-tale, with many illustrations, which Mr. 
Macqueen is to publish. The writer's nom de guerre, says The 


It will be issued in Lon- 
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Daily Chronicle, is ‘‘ Rachel Penn.” The pictures are by Miss 
Sambourne, daughter of the Punch artist, and Miss Thomas, a 
Canadian girl. The author has also finished a novel. 


A writer in Macmillan's Magazine predicts failure for the 
Académie de Goncourt. He says:—‘‘ Narrowness begets narrow- 
ness, and the very limits of the new Academy will insure intrigue 
and dissension. Above all, it will never profit literature, since 
literature is too wayward and delicate to be fostered by endowment. 
Give a man athousand pounds and a comfortable house, and prob- 
ably he will refrain from that masterpiece which once was seeth- 
ing in his brain.’’ And yet there are men with comfortable houses 
and £1,000 or more, who have worked as hard for immortality as 
the starveling in his garret. 

A series of unpublished letters of Rachel, the great French 
actress, is shortly to see the light. The letters are addressed to 
Samson, who was her professor. M. Jules Claretie, director of 
the Comédie Frangaise, is writing a preface to the volume. 

At the end of November, says 7he Daily Chronicle, we are to 
have another volume of verse from Mr. William Watson, of course 
through the Bodley Head. In the main it consists of the recent 
poems by Mr. Watson that have appeared inthe periodicals. Two 
of these are ‘‘ The Unknown God” and that very dainty piece an 
‘*Ode in May.” The volume will also contain a poem of some 
length which has not yet been published in any form. Mr. Wat- 
son has not quite decided what title to give to this book. 


The English sale of the late Mr. Henry George’s principal work, 
‘* Progress and Poverty,” was very large. Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. issued 65,000 copies of the more expensive edition and 
110,000 copies in the shilling form. 

Mme. Bernhardt is about to try a new experiment. A new 
social piece entitled ‘‘ Les Mauvais Bergers,”" by M. Octave Mir- 
beau, has been read to her and accepted, in which the directress 
of the Renaissance will not appear until the third act. The 
actress is anxious, it is said, to disprove the oft-repeated charge 
that she dwarfs her cast, and also the illusion that a long réle is 
needful for success. 

An original Raphael is supposed to have been discovered in Am- 
sterdam. Signor Francesco de Amicis saw the picture in a curi- 
osity-shop window and bought it for a small sum. He compared 
his purchase with an engraving of Raphael's ‘‘ Madonna del Pozzo,” 
and found the two to resemble each other in almost every detail. 
_ At the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the plate was 
published, the picture was in the gallery of M. Boyer d‘Aguilles, 
at Aix-en-Provence, but since the disposal of that collection, some 
forty years later, it had vanished utterly. On removing some of 
the dirt from his picture, Signor de Amicis thinks he can read the 
signature Sanzio, with a date. 

Mr. Gladstone, who will spend the winter at Cannes with his 
wife and daughter, intends, if his health permits, to take up an 
important biographical work, embracing the lives of most of the 
distinguished modern divines. It is doubtful, however, if his 
health will permit, for it is rumored that he is suffering from weak- 
‘ness of the eyes. This may be true or may not, but it would 
certainly not be strange if his eyes, that have had so many years 
of constant use, should begin to fail in some of their obligations. 

In connection with the death of the Duchess of Teck, Zhe 
British Weekly mentions for the first time the fact that ‘‘an ex- 
ceedingly important contribution to her history and that of her 
daughter, the Duchess of York, was suppressed. When the Prin- 
cess May was to be married to the Duke of York, her mother, 
along with a lady who was prominent in the philanthropic enter- 
prises specially fostered by the Duchess of Teck and her daughter, 
prepared a memoir of, the Princess's life up to the time of her 
marriage. It contained a very large number of very interesting 
personal details, and was splendidly produced with many illustra- 
tions. Only two hundred copies were printed, and they were 
meant for private circulation as gift-books. It was thought expedi- 
ent to submit the proof-sheets to the Queen, who read them and 
at once vetoed the publication, considering that it was of too inti- 
mate a kind.” 
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THERE has been some slight delay in the publication of the 
‘* New Letters of Napoleon I,” by D. Appleton & Co., but the 
book will be ready this month. Messrs. Appleton have decided 
to issue an addition with colored plates of Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ Bird-Life.” Now that color-printing is so successfully 
accomplished, the value of Mr. Chapman’s book will be greatly 
enhanced. 


Messrs. Carrére & Hastings are to be the architects of the 
new Public Library Building as well as of the new Academy of 
Design. This assures butidings that will be an honor to the 
city. It is not often that architectural compstitions result so 
satisfactorily. 

“The Old Santa Fé Trail,” by Col. Henry Inman, will be 
published immediately by the Macmillan Co. It has a preface by 
Mr. W. F. Cody, ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” who thinks itis ‘‘ fortunate that 
one is left to tell some of its story who was a living actor and had 
a personal knowledge of many of the thrilling scenes that were 
enacted along the line of the great route.”” The book is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated. It is thoroughly racy and has the great 
merit of being a ‘‘ living picture” of a most picturesque subject. 





Mr. T. B. Mosher being unable to supply any more copies of 
the June Bzdelo¢t containing Stevenson’s defense of Father Damien, 
a new edition of the letter has been printed separately, on a special 
size of Van Gelder hand-made paper, with the Clifford portrait, 
rubricated title page and initials. 


The first picture in the Nicholson ‘‘ Alphabet ’—that of ‘‘ A,” 
the sidewalk Artist—is a portrait of Mr. Nicholson himself; while 
the second, illustrating ‘‘B,” is that of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Pryde, with whom he collaborated over the name of Beggarstaff 
Brothers in producing a number of striking posters. The first 
of the Beggarstaff posters, if we remember aright, was made to 
advertise the English edition of Harper's Monthly. 





The Whitman manuscripts, portraits and first editions, now on 
exhibition in Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s windows, are well 
worth a day’s journey to see. Among them is the original draft 
of Whitman’s last poem, ‘‘ A Thought of Columbus,” written on 
his deathbed. We do got care much for the bust of the poet by 
Mr. William Ordway Partridge, nor for the portrait by Mr. Charles 
Hine, done in 1859; but we do like some of the photographs and 
daguerreotypes, though none of the former are as good as the 
series taken by Mr. G. C. Cox in 1887. 





Mr. G. W. Steevens's letters on the Greco-Turkish war, writ- 
ten from the scene of the conflict, will be issued shortly by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title of ‘‘ The Conquering Turk.” 

We are glad to know that the frontispiece drawings illustrating 
famous episodes from famous novels have been discontinued in 
Scribner's Magazine, for they have been the least noteworthy of 
this magazine’s special art ‘‘ features.” 





The Department of French of Harvard University will give in 
Sanders Theatre, Memorial Hall, Cambridge, in the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, Dec. 6, 8 and 10, performances 
of “acine’s ‘‘ Athalie.” The tragedy will be performed by acom- 
pany of students, graduates and instructors of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College, assisted by Miss M. Louise Cushing 
and Miss Mary Coolidge of Boston, who will take the parts of 
Athalie and Joas respectively. 

Messrs. Crowell are adding to their What is Worth While 
Series an address by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the former head 
of Wellesley, entitled ‘‘ Why Go to College?” 


Messrs, D. C. Heath & Co. have in press an edition of ‘* De 
Quincey’s Confession of an English Opium-Eater,” edited by Prof. 
George A. Wauchope of the University of Iowa, who has long 
made a sympathetic study of DeQuincey. The text followed is 
that of the revised and enlarged edition of 1856, with the excep- 
tion of the ‘* Preliminary Confession,” in which the author has 
followed the original edition of 1822, giving De Quincey’s additions 
in an appendix. 
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Prof. Alfred H, Lloyd of the University of Michigan is to Gibsov,C. D. People of Dickens. R. H. Russell, 
bring out through Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. a work entitled Gul, W. Ba on Pumice Bible Books, 41.0 Howghion, Mi "isis Se 
‘* Citizenship and Salvation, or Greek and Jew: A Study inthe Griffith, w. Telelonaee. nt one “ity, Mo. : Hudson co & 

arriso » *. m the en Cc. n 
P hilosophy of History.” we on sont rt. Little Journaye to. the Homes of Famous by Em 
—_— . P. Put ‘s 
Hud'e? E. a “The Madonna in Art. $2. LC, why Co, 


The Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal will have Christmas Hutchinson, H.N. Marriage Custome in Many Lands. $4. DA plcton & Co, 
Co. 
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Any one wishing to get, at the least 
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Christmas Books and Artistic Publications. 


TWELVE SPORTING PRINTS, by William Nicholson 


With Verses by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Popular Edition, $1.25; Library Edition, $3.50 


A Most Attractive Catalogue, with Full-page Illustrations by GIBSON, REMINGTON, ABBEY, WENZELL, KEMBLE and NICHOLSON. 





AN ALPHABET: by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


Color plates for each letter in the alpha- CALENDARS. 

bet. Popular Edition 150 | WENZELL CALENDAR, Exquisite re- 

Library scsperete on ae hand-made productions of four pastel — by 

Paper. 4 A. B, WENZELL. - $ 2.50 
PEOPLE OF DICKENS, Drawn * c. D. REMINGTON CALENDAR. eititne tenes 

GIBSON. 5.00 ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON. - 1.00 
A NEW BOOK or DRAWINGS ‘bY Edition de luxe, 100 signed copies. 2.50 

FREDERIC enseataaa Large folio COON CALENDAR. Keproductions of 

12x18 in. 5 5.00 seven water color drawings by E.W Krm- 
PICTURESQUE BITS OF NEW YORK reese : : . ; ° - 1% 

and OtherStudies. By ALFRED STIEGLITZ. _ | SPORTS ANDSEASONS — Six 

A Portfolio of 12 Photogravures.. . 10.00 designs in color. 1.00 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH BOOK. Imperial POSTER CALENDAR, for 1908, pisenet 

quarto, 11 x 15 in. 8.00 by EpwarD PENFIELD. ° 50 
THE BLACKBERRIES. pinned. and 

verses for children donein color. By E. NEW EDITIONS. 

W KEMBLE. ; . _ 1.50 
THE DUMPIES. By Frank VERBECK and PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By C. D.Gisson. ¢ 5.00 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. . . DRAWINGS BY C. D. GIBSON. - 5.00 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONKEY. IN VANITY FAIR. _ by A. B. 

By Hy. Maverand A.B PAINE 125 WENZELL. ° - 5.00 
THE SLAMBANGAREE and Other Storier. KEMBLE’S — Drawing wy. Ww. 

By R. K. MUNKRITTICK. 7 KEMBLE. 2.00 
GOING TO WAR IN — br tain CHIP’S DOGS AND CHIP'S om woop 

ERICK PALMER. ° - 1B CUTS. Each . ° - 100 





Frontispiece in Color. 


SENT FREE on Application to Readers of The Critic. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 33 Rose Sr. 


New York. 








What $7.50 Will Buy 


“The Century Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,’’ 


‘‘The Century [agazine,’’ new or 


$7.50 





old subscription, ~ 4.00 

‘*The Critic,’’ new or old subscrip- 
tion, = ~ - - “ 3.00 
$14.50 


* 


All three for $7.50 if ordered through 
THE CRITIC CO. 


w 
‘“* No such exhaustive and complete record of con- 
tempory literature is eleewhere to be found in any 
periodical of these times. The Critic long since took 
rank as the foremost literary paper in America.”— 
The New York Times, 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 por- 
traits ever published in The Century Magazine, 
beautifully printed at the DeVinne press, on heavy 
paper, with wide margins, and very handsomely 
bound. When sold singly these portraits bring 
from $1 to $2 each; the cost to the publishers of the 
entire 100 has been about $25,000. The * Gallery” 
will be placed on the market next year at $7.50; 
but this year it can be had only by subscribers for 
the magazine. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we 
will deliver it free in the United States, together 
with a year’s subscription for The Critic and a 
year's subscription for The Century, on receipt of 
$7.50. 

Send check or money order now to 


THE CRITIC CO. *3.2e"ve tre 


NEW YORK 





The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts 
(ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1881.) 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth. Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, 10 cts. a month. Handy binder, 
$1; with new subscription, 50 cts. 
SINGLE COPIES 
The price of Zhe Critic is ten cents a 
copy. Back numbers over six months (but 
not over one year) old, fifteen cents a copy. 
Over one year old, ¢wenty-five cents. Many 
of the earlier issues are out of print and not 
to be had at any price. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
Agate measure : 14 lines to inch, 140 tocol.,3 cols to page. 
Single insertion (one week), per line, 20 cts. 


Rates for repeated insertions do not hold good if 
advertisements are changed vuftener than once a 
month 


Ten per cent. is added to above rates when ad- s. 


vertisements are inserted only every other week. 
One column (140 lines straight), $20. One page, $60. 


On contracts for 3,000 lines per year, 12 cents per 
line. For 5,000 lines, 10 cents per line. 

Twenty per cent. additional for choice of position. 

To’ PuBLISHERS 

Special rates are quoted to publishers for adver-! 
tisements sent direct. For publishers’ advertise- 
pace coming through agents, the rates are as’ 
above. 


The Critic is sent to advertisers without charge. 


Ge Advertisements must be received by noon en 
Wednesday for the current week’s issue. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y 
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29-33 E. 19th Street, 


Authorized ‘‘Brantwood’ Edition 
RUSKIN, 


WITH SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONS BY 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


The Illustrations have been prepared under Mr. 
Ruskin’s personal supervision, and the type, paper 
and style of binding are in accordance with his 
suggestions. Each of the prose works contains a 
— introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for 
and the conditions under which it was written. The 
two volumes of poetry written between the ages of 
seven and twenty-six, with an appendix of later 
poems, now first collected from original manuscript 
and printed sources, are edited in chronological 
order, with notes, biographical = critical, by 
ge Ruskin’s secretary, William G. Collingwood, 


A. 
Al English editions of Ruskin now :n print are kept 
in stock or will be satis at short notice. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jvupson, 
LL.D.,Head Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago Handsomely illustrated 
Price, 60 cents. By mail, 75 cents. 

“T am sure that the work will be of great service in 
yn amager gem J the knowledge of the rights and 
duties of citizens, and I hope it will have, as it 
deservss to have, a very wide circulation ”»—ABRAM 
HEwITT, Ex-Mayor of New York City, Oct. 29th, 








‘+ Tt seems to me to be what you desire it should be, 
and to be likely to kindle patriotism, without jingo- 
ism, in the young American heart.”—GOLDWIN 
SMITH. The Grange, Toronto, Nov 11th, 1897. 

“ The idea is an excellent one, and has been suc- 
cessfully worked out in the volume before us.” —The 

Review of Reviews, New York, Oct. 1 
‘*We would be glad to see this book adopted in 
every public school "—Baltimore Sun, Sept 1(0th,1897. 
l. ** For old or young it is a most fascinating story- 
elline of American history.”— Chicago bune, 

Sept. 18th, 1897. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW JUVENILES 


MRS. BURNETT’S FAMOUS 
STORIES. 

An entirely new edition of Mrs. BURNETT’s fa- 
mous juveniles from new plates, with all the 
origina! illustrations by Reginald B. birch, 
Bound in beautiful new cloth binding designed 
Reginald B, Birch. 5 volumes, 12mo. Each $1.25. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 
Piccino and Other Child Stories 
Giovanni and the Other 

Sara Crewe and Little Saint Elizabeth. 


THREE NEW HENTY VOLUMES 
By G. A. Henty. Each Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 
With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the 
Seven Years’ War. 
A Story of Wat 


A March on London. 
Tyler’s R: " 

With Moore at Corunna, A Story of the 
nsular War. 


WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 
Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. 


A Tale of Texas. By Kirk Munrokg. Illustrated 
_by Victor Perard. (Completing the Arte Con- 
\gueror Series) 12m0, $1.25. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES, Each 12mo, $1.25. 
The White Conquerors 
At War with Pontiac 
Through Swamp and Glade 

The complete set, 4 vols,, in a box, $5.00. 


THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 


Verses from “A Child’s Garden,” by ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON, with music by various com- 
posers. (A_companion volume to the “ Field- 

le Koven Song Book” published last year.) 

Large $vo, $2.00. 

A bandsome volume containing twenty of Stevenson's 
most eoeal songs, set to music by such composers as 
Reginald de Koven, Dr. C. Villiers Stantord, W. W. Gil- 
christ, Homer N. tt, C. B. Hawley, Arthur Foote 
and U, W. Chadwick. 


LAST CRUISE OF THE 
MOHA 


WK 
By W. J. HENDERSON. Illustrated by Harry C. 
dwards. 12mo, 5. 

A stirring tale ofadventure during the Civil War, cul- 
minating in Farragut’s great fight in Mobile Bay. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE’S LITTLE 
LAD 


By Imocen CLARK. With illustrations and 
cover design by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It is written with so gentle and loving a hand that it 
has the charm of novelty added to its other charms.”— 
SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE, 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 
John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bain- 
bridge, Richard Somers, Edward Preble, ‘Thomas 
Truxton, ene n Decatur, James Lawrence, 
Isaac Hull, O. H. Perry, Charles Stewart, Thom- 
as Macdonough. By Mot.ty ELuiot SEAWELL, 
Illustrated. 12mo,, $1.25. 


LULLABY LAND 
“Songs of Childhood” by EUGENE FigLp. Se- 
lected and with an introduction by Kenneth 
Grahame. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
1amo, $1.50. (Uniform with Stevenson’s “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses.”’) 


THE KING OF THE BRONCOS 


and other Tales of New Mexico. By CHARLES 
F. Lummis. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Of exceeding interest and replete Witu & certain wild 
and original flavor.—N. Y. Timgs. 


LORDS OF THE WORLD 
A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By 
ALFRED J.CHURCH. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by Kalph Peacock, 12mo, $1.50. 
In his own special field the author has few vivals. He 
has a capacity ior. making antiquity assume reality to 
children which is fascinating in the extreme. 


BORDER WARS OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKg. Illustrated. $1.50. 
‘It will enrich and adorn the library of every American 
who is so fortunate or so judicious as to place it on his 


, shelves.”"—BosTON ADVERTISER. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON 
A Story of Queen Elizabeth’s Time. By RoBERT 

LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Leighton as a writer for boys needs no praise, as 
his books place him in the front rank."—NEw YORK 
OBSERVER, 

ADVENTURES. IN TOYLAND 
By EvitH Kinec HAL. With 8 colored 


NEW BOOKS 


toric New York. Edited by Imaup W. 
Goopwin, ALIcE C. Royog, and Ruts Pyr- 
naM. With 29 illustrations and maps. 
ovo, gilt top, $2.50. 

The work does not attempt to give any connected history of 


the city, but to present authenti: accounts of localities of 


special interest and 'o describe the features peculiar to the 
ite ithe olden time in New Amsterdam and early New York. 


The writers who prepared the papers have spores no laborin 
their efforts to make their accounts thoroughly trustworthy, 
They have studied not only the standard authorities, but have 
consulted the Dutch ar poe and made researc 

records of the histurical societies of the various cities of the 
Stute. 


The Cruikshank 
Fairy Book 


Four Famous Storles. I. Puss in Boots. 
If. Hop o’ My Thumb, Hl. Jack and 
the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 
40 reproductions of the characteristic de- 


signs of George Cruikshank. 8vo, full gilt - 7 


edges, covers handsomely stamped in gold 
on both sides, $2.00. 

Readers of the Cruikshank Fairy Book will appreciate and 
value highly the ne way in which the tales are told 
and their imagination will be hightened 4 the clever and 
delightful illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The Central Italian 
Painters of 
the Renaissance 


By BernuarD BERENSON. author of, ‘‘ Flor- 
entine Painters,” etc. 12mo, gilt top $1.00. 


Historic New York” 
The Half Moon Series of Papers on Hig. ¥ 


Sam 


lates 
and 72 other illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 
A fascinating volume of fairy tales which will surely 
take a high place among this season's “juveniles.” 


THE NAVAL CADET 
A Story of Adventure on Land and Sea. By Gor- 


DON STARLES. With 6 full-page illustrations by 
William Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE 


By Wi1111aM HENRY Frost. Illustrated and 
with a cover by S. R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 

In this volume,—a successor not a sequel to **'fhe Court 
of King Arthur,”’— Mr. Frost retells in his characteristic- 
ally happy way many of the old stories or Arthur's 
moe oy chiefly those which relate to the quest of the 
mystic Grail. 


Nullification and 
Secession in 
the United States 


A History of the Six Attempts in the First 
Century of the Republic. By Epwarp 
Payson Powerit, D.D. 12mo, gilt top 
New York A thoughtful impartial discussion ofstate rights, and of sec 








*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


tional sentiment. 


The Story 
of the Palatines 


An Episode in Colonial History. By San. 
ForD H. Cops. With maps. 12mo, $2.00, 
The record of the emigrants from the Palatinate of the 


Rhins, who came to this country in the early part of the 
eighteenth century and who ied large secti in Ni 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


Chips. A Tale of Manchester Life. By Sizas K. 
Hocxxe, Ithustrated. Small 4to, half bound, 
cents. 


“What Tommy Did.’”? By Emtry HUNTINGS 


**ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 


A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 


Harper's Monthly says :—‘‘The greater num- 











* Fireside Series”? for boys. 29 titles, includ- 
ing Henty, M Reid, Baker, Stevenson, 
Verne, Cooper. 0, cloth, 50 cents. 


** College Library.” Dean Farrar’s great bo 


= “Julian Home,” ‘ 8t. Win! 
freds.” New 
cloth, 


anc beautiful ‘edition. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


Write for New Juvenile Catalogue and complete list. 


W..k, ALLISON CO., 105 Chambers St., W. Y. 





story ofapecial interes in many wage unique ia tveannalsot 
| der pase Nine full-page illustrations. 4to, paltorier’s Bon noone seas “ ! ~ ry 7 ofepogel interes , in many ways uniq e 
The most delightful story about a boy ever written, = a the tui xodmraiatintin’ ecsaphane” gi h e M an of § a st 
* Her Benny.’ By Stas K. Hocking. With 1ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 
many illustrations. Hed polished buckram, ‘ R rt 
81.25. ** AUTHORS AT HOME” | KESO 
The masterpiece of this eminent English writer. Personal and critical sketches of well- Or, The Clients of Randolph Mason. By 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- Metvitzz D. Post, author of ‘“‘ The Strange 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark Schemes of Randolph Man.” Hudson Li- 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, brary, No. 27. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 
| The Critic.) 
80 titles by best auth: 
Re ee acovorth, 7. Ewing? “The high tone ot the volume ee @# is ‘The Habitant, 
and others. With numerous full-page illustra worthy of the highest praise.”—Journal¢f G@m- | And Other French-Canadian Poems. By 
Ce ee et em, ee — Custh, $1.50 WituiaM Hewey Drummonp, M.D. With 
Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5. an introduction by the French-Canadian 
Poet-Laureate, Louis Frechette. Very 
‘* TRILBY ANA : The Rise and Prog- fully illustrated by F. 8. Coburn. 
ress of a Popular Novel 16mo, $1.25; Large-paper edition, bigest 
i i bri- full-page photogravure plates, and w 
a a a illustrations in the text. 8vo, $2.50. 
250 signed copies on hand-made paper $1, net. 
“a pRcorascling sy G. P. PUTNAI1’S SONS 
287 Fourth Av., Nw York. 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


One of the many notable contributors to the great Warner Library, now nearing completion. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S MONUMENTAL ENTERPRISE. 


HERE never has been in the history of book- 
making such an astonishing number of men of 
world-wide fame gathered together to do 80 notable 
a work, The completion of this splendid undertak- 
ing will tru-y mark an epoch in the history of Am- 
ericvan letters. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Warner has been able 
to everywhere secure the most famous writers, 
scholars, and thinkers. each to write upon that par- 
ticular author or subject upon which he is recog- 
nized as the living master. 

What an imposiug array! There is Henry James 
the novelist, Mr. Howells’ friend and co-worker; 
Charles E:iot Norton, Harvard's g:eat Dante schol- 
ar; Prof. Dowden, the eminent Shak+spearean 
critic; Prof. Wald-tein, of Camb: idge University. 
(England); Mr Lecky, Prof. Mahaffy, and Leslie 
Stephen the three foremost living historians of 
Engiand, and John B. McMaster Carl Schurz, and 
Mr Rhodes, who hold a similar position in this 
country ; aud then againa wide company of delight- 
ful interpreters of literature, with John Burroughs 
at their head. 

From across the water comes an equally dis- 
tinguished list, which includes Andrew Lang, Dr 
Garn~tt, the late Dr. R. H. Hutton, the long-time 
editor of the ** London Spectator,” and Prof Mac- 


kail of Oxford; Paul Bourget, M Brunetiére, the | 


Rod, undoubtedly the four foremost living critics of 
France; and Prince Wolkonsky, the most notable 
of the younger schools of Russian littérateurs, 

There are such famous theologians as Archdeacon 
Farrar of London, Dr. Lyman Abbott and Canon 
Ainger; great scholars like Prof. Royce, of Harvard; 
Prof. Evans, of Munich; Dr. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins; and Ex-president Andrew D. White, now 
our ambassador to Germany. 

It wilt be of interest to tue many of our readers 
who have been carefully following the progress of 
this mopumental work, to know that its completion 
is near athand. Two-thirds of the v»lumes are now 
ready for delivery, and the entire Library will be in 
afew weeks. Then, as our readers are aware, the 
extremely low introductory price just now available 
through Harper’s Weekly Club, for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with the high character and 
value of the Library, will be withdrawn. The price 
will be advanced on December 1=t, and we feel that 
there are few who can afford not to investigate the 
present opportunity to secure this extraordinary 
work upon the easiest possible terms. A postal 
card addressed to the Harper's Weekly Club, at 93 
Fifth Ave., New York, will secure full particulars 
regarding the Library, and the exceptionally ad- 





vantageous offer which, fur the mouth of November 
onty the Club is able to make to those who become 


editor of the * Revue des Deux Mondes”; Fran- | members. 


cisque Sarcey, the dramatic critic; and Edouard 


s 
Handy-Binder 
To any address, One Dollar. 

The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 





The Mercantile Library, 


ASTOR PLACE, Contains 255,000 volumes. 
Branches 426 Fifth Avene and 120 #roadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


‘REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


| Frrst EpITions, etc., etc. FoR SALR. AN ILLUSTRATED 
| CaTALOGUK OF. PART II., WITH 8* VENTY-ONE REPRODUCTIONS 
| OF PLATES, TITLE PAGES, etc., etc. Works relating to the 
Civil War and Cromwell, Coaching, Cookery, Costume, Queen 
Elizabeth, Freemasonry, Gardening. Books, chiefly first ed 
ttiona, by Charles Cotton, Abraham Cowley, William Cowper. 
Daniel toe, Charles Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Michael 
Orayton, John Dryden, Thomas Durfey, John Evelyn, Henry 
Fielding. First EpitTions of books illustrated by ‘George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and Harr, fe oa 
. 8vo, 


and a large collection of curious facetiz. Part 
pages, post free, Is. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66 Haymarket, 
Lonpon, S&S. W. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Story of Jesus Christ. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With 
24. Illustraticns selected from the best works of 
modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of very remarkable interest and signif- 
icance, It is not a formal biography, but 
presents very effectively those shining acts and 
experiences in the life of Jesus which most sig- 
nalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth of 
his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to 
the Supreme. 


Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbours. 

By JOHN FIsKE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and 
growth of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. It is a 
most interesting story, and has never before been 
told with the critical insight, the philosophic 
grasp, and the distinct literary charm with which 
it is here told by Mr. Fiske. , 


‘The Critical Period of 


American History. 

By Joun Fiske. J/lustrated Edition. With 
about 170 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historical Materials. 8vo, $4.00. 

* This volume is illustrated in the same style as 
the ‘* American Revolution,” published last 
year, 


alden. 


By Henry D. TuHorEav. Holiday 
Edition. A very interesting edition of Thoreau's 
most characteristic book, with an Introduction 
by BRADFORD TorREY, and 30 full page photo- 
gravure I lustrations, including Walden Views, 
Concord Views, Portraits, etc, 2 vols, 12mo, 
$5.00. 


Fvangeline. 


By Henry W. LoncrEtLow. Mew Holi- 
day Edition. A beautiful book, with an Intro- 
duction by Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOow, and 
10 fine full-page Illustrations and 12 head and 
tail pieces, in color, by VIOLET OAKLEY and 
JESSIE WILLCox SMITH, pupils of Howarp 
PyLzE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


ambridge Burns. 


The complete poetical works of ROBERT 
Burns. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions 
of Longfellow. Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Browning. With a Biographical and Critical 
Essay, Notes and Indexes to Titles and First 
Lines, Glossary, etc. With a portrait of Burns 
and an engraved title-page containing a view of 
his home. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Life and Letters of Harriet 


Beecher Stowe. 

A biography of very great attraction, and 
well worthy of its illustrious subject, by Mrs. 
JaMES T. FIELDS, author of ‘* Authors and 
Friends.” With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


(Gondola Days 


A charming book on. Venice and its 
attractions, by F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of 
“Tom Grogan.” With Illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES — 
14 agate lines to the inch 
ion than 18 weeks (3 months), ~ a line per week. 








to 2% weeks 
2% 86” =§=61 weeks ioe. er x Oe a 
62 weeks (one year) ied . ” 
CONNECTICUT 
A beautiful home 
Woodside Seminary. oe I, delightral 


Hartford, Conn, Cavantaan ' tor 
culture, WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Misa SARA a SMITH, Prin. 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Artand Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours trom New York. 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs, PIATT’S SCHOOL. 


Circulars sent on application. 























NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
T RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
MISS WALKER’S DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
148 ee Avenue. 


ced Classer, includin Prepesation for 
Post-Graduate Classes begin November Ist 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. __— 


Messrs. Frederick Keppel and Company, of 
Paris and 20 East 16th Street, New York, make 
a specialty of those Engravings and Etchings 

which have taken definite rank as being the best 
works of the best artists. Such worksof art are 
of permanent and often of increasing value, 
although the prices of many of them are very 
moderate ; and their rarity renders them all the 
more desirable as choice possessions, 

In preparation: a priced catalogue of the 
Best Portraits of Eminent Persons. This cata- 
logue will be sent by mail on application. 








Primary and Advan 
Goliege. Post-G 








Sceeond Edition 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 

WHAT WE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 

' ABOUT OUR BOOKS 

BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
z Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $7.50 
J. W. BOUTON 
(And all Booksellers) 1o West 28TH St., New York 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 


Now Ready 











A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a welcome hint for Christmas buyers. It is 


“Once Upon a Time” and other child verses, and is 
just the book for the little folks. 


CAMP AND TRAIL, 
By Isabel Hornibrook. 
$1.50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys. 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your bookstore’ 
Modern Fairyland, by Eicy Burnham, $1.25; The True 
Story of Grant, by Eldridge 8. Brooks, $1.50; Phron 
sie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Overruled, by 
Pansy, $1 50. 


Send for catalogue and holiday list. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 


THE VICTORIAN CLASSIC 


A volume especially adapted to the Holidays, 
but also in perennial demand—the richest, most 
luminous, most helpful and beautiful of modern 
poems, — 





Tennyson’s 


In Memoriam 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by HENRY 
VAN DYKE; exquisitely //ustrated by 
HARRY FENN. 


Elegantly printed, bound in silk,boxed, $3.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 
47 East 10th St., New York 
Send for our List of Choice Reading. 


Channing Auxiliary Calendar for 1898. 
“ON THE WATER.” 
Repeeemntine: “ The Sailing ot the Argonauts,” *‘Hiawatha's 
re “The departure of the M Flower,” ** Tha Expousal of 
my  adriat ic,” “The Culprit Fay,” The Blessing of the 
* Fisheries in Brittany,’ and so forth. 
ap pee arp f pen and ink, and wash drawings by Alber- 
tine Randal) Wheelan. 
Printed in dark green, and tied at. the top—Boxed. 
$1.00. 
Address CHANNING PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
Corner Geary and Franklin Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EX- 


CHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, 
MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVII. 








R. MOSHER’ S new and com- 
plete descriptive LIST OF 
BOOKS is now ready. It is issued 
in narrow Svo, with facsimile titles in 
red and black, done up in French hana- 
made paper wrappers, with original 
cover design. Those who have yet to 
see these editions published by Mr. 
Mosher should favor him with their 
names that the new list may be mailed 
them, postpaid, 


R. MOSHER’ S Books can be 

found at the LEADING 
BOOK SELLERS, throughout the 
Onited States. Tf, however, any 
difficulty is experienced with your 
LOCAL BOOK SELLER, do not 
be put off by the stereotyped ‘it is out 
of print,” or ** we do not know the 
book,” but apply to the publisher direct, 
who will fill orders by return mail, 


post-paid on receipt of net price. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EX- 
CHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, 
MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVII. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 











Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER OO., NEW YORK, 


|  TAEGEN S, 
foi i TE WR: 


2 We’ 
seo Se 














Nustrated pats + ae ‘eo 
16 West 23d St., New York. 


166 BROADWAY, 
BRANCHES {248 W. 125TH ST.” 





Direct Importers 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Exclusive Designs in 
Rich and Soft Colorings for 
Drawing-Rooms, Reception-Rooms, 
Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c. 


Foreign and Domestic 
CARPETS. 


New and exquisite patterns and color- 
ings by our own designers. 


Broadway K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








